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DITCHY NEW CHAPTER PRESIDENT, SUCCEEDS 


KAPP AT 57TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Clair W. Ditchy, F.A.LA., was elected president of the Detroit Chapter of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects at its Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting at a dinner in the Rackham Memorial Building on Oct. 24. Wells 
I. Bennett, Dean of the College of Architecture and design, University of Michigan was elected vice-pre- 
sident; Owen A. Luckenbach, secretary; Julian R. Cowin, treasurer; Talmage C. Hughes, executive sec- 
retary and Malcolm R. Stirton; Director. Kapp, who remains on the Board, by reason of being the immediate 


past-president, was also elected di- 
rector to represent the Chapter on the 
Board of the Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects. 

When nominations were made from 
the floor naming Ditchy and Aloys 
Frank Herman for president, each made 
a strong plea for members to vote for 
the other. Apparently, Herman's was 
the better campaign speech. 

Ditchy’s plea was 
that he had been ac- 
tive for so long, in- 
cluding president 
of the Michigan So- 
ciety of Architects, 
Regional director of 
The ALA., that he 
had never missed a 
convention and, 
therefore, had seen 
everything.. Mr. Mason 

Dean of Michigan architects, George 


D. Mason, F.A.LA, 88, quickly to his 
feet, said, "Young fellow you haven't 
` seen anything yet.” 
Ditchy accepted the 
nomination. 

Ken Black of Lan- 
sing put the candi- 
dates on the spot by 
insisting on a state- 
ment of foreign policy 
but George Diehl 
squelched that by 
saying the out-state 
members had already 
been accepted as regular fellows. 

When retiring president Kapp turned 
over the gavel to Ditchy he said, “Con- 
gratulations and lots of luck you are 
going to need it.” Ditchy stated that 
any member who listened to the pre- 
sidents annual report of the Chapter 
must have realized that he belonged 


Candidate Ditchy 


to a real organiza- 
tion. He added that 
a pace had been set 
that would be hard 
to maintain, but 
pledged his best ef- 
forts, urging the con- 
tinued cooperation 
of the Board and en- 
tire membership. 

“We are entering an President Ditchy 
unprecedented period in the world’s 
history,” he said, “Victory is on the 
horizon and it will call for supreme ef- 
fort on the part of the profession and 
in our daily lives, Our profession has 
its greatest opportunity in history. We 
will not fail.” 

Following the president’s annual re- 
port, 150 (See DITCHY—Page 4) 


GIBRALTAR ALL PURPOSE CONCRETE 
“The all-purpose ready mixed dry concrete"—a dead prepared mixture of dehydrated sand 
and gravel with cement to obtain the maximum streng! 


GIBRALTAR BRICK- SET MORTAR 


The NEW Dry Ready Mixed Brick Mortar Contains Everything 


"SPECIFY GIBRALTAR FLOORS'' 


GIBRALTAR 


48 State Fair Avenue West 
Telephone TOwnsend 8-0045 


QS 


FLOORS INC. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Telephone TOwnsend 8-0044 
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COUSE & WESTPHAL 


General Builders 


12740 Lyndon Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


HO. 3525 


A. W. KuTSCHE & CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


2111 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT RANDOLPH 0372 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


UNiversity 2-3413 


DARIN and ARMSTRONG 


Incorporated 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


2041 FENKELL AVENUE DETROIT 


Long Experience — Adequate Facilities — Clean Cut 
Business Procedure 


BLUE PRINTING AND PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


O & O BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY CO. 


CAdillac 0005-0011 77 Sibley 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 


FACE BRICK, ENAMELED BRICK, GLAZED BRICK AND 
TILE, ROOFING AND FLOOR TILE 
Representatives for 
ANTI-HYDRO—For Hardening aed: Waterproofing Concrete 
THIRD AND LARNED STREETS 
RAndolph 5990 DETROIT, MICH. 


H. H. DICKINSON COMPANY 
COMPLETE BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
Ar Concrete Curbing 
M Builders Products 
HEATILATORS — ASPHALTS 


5785 Hamilton Avenue MAdison 4950 


MURRAY W. SALES & CO. 


Wholesale 


Plumbing and Heating Supplies 


For 
Defense Plants and Houses 
801 W. Baltimore 


O. W. BURKE COMPANY 


General Contractor 


FISHER BUILDING 


MAdison 0810 Detroit, Mich. 


GLANZ & KILLIAN CO. 


Contractors 


PLUMBING — HEATING — VENTILATING 
FIRE PROTECTION SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


1761 West Forest Avenue TEmple 1-7820 


Thomas Brick and Tile Company | 


Headquarters for Dependable Masonry Products 


TOwnsend 8-1354 
14360 Livernois Ave. Detroit 4, Michigan 


PUNCH & JUDY 
Kercheval at Fisher Road 


FRIDAY - SATURDAY 
Peter Lorre - Sydney Greenstri 
SATURDAY II P.M Joan B: 
SUNDAY - MONDAY - TUESDAY NOVEMBER 12 - 13 - 14 
Don Ameche - Dana Andrews 
"WING AND A PRAYER" 
Walt Disney's "HOW TO PLAY GOLF" 


THEATRE 
Ni. 3898 
NOVEMBER 10 - II 


ASK OF DIMITRIOS" 
"MARGIN FOR ERROR" 


FOX THEATRE 


BEGINNING FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3 
"ULAURA'' 
Starring Gene Tierney, Dana Andrews, Clifton Webb 
IN ADDITION A COMPANION FEATURE WILL BE SHOWN 


m 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
are created with wall paper 


furnished by 


FISHER WALL PAPER CO. 


We have a competent staff, willing to show 
r, the leading 
of the country offer. 


Let Us Help You 
5840 Woodward Avenue 
6 LOCAL BRANCHES IN DETROIT 


"Ask Your Decorator” 
Ha will fell you that 


Fisher Wall Paper Co. 


are Michigan's largest wall paper distributors. 


Wall Paper Manufa: 


Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS 


All Types Floor, Wall and Ceilings 


ASPHALT TILE 
RUBBER TILE 
CARPETS RUGS 
WINDOW SHADES VENETIAN BLINDS 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
WOOD MOSAIC PARKAY FLOORS 


LINOLEUM 
CORK TILE 


9910-20 Dexter Blvd. 


Detroit, Michigan TO. 8-2470 
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Dinner Meeting, Detroit Chapter, A.A. 
Rackham Memorial Building, 100 Farnsworth Avenue, Detroit 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1944 
BOARD MEETS AT 4:00 P.M. . . DINNER 6:30 P.M. . . PROGRAM 8:00 P.M. 
FEATURE: Exhibition and report of the Architects Civic Design Group, Detroit 
Metropolitan Area. This Group, of which Branson V. Gamber is 
Chairman, is co-sponsored by the Detroit Chapter, A.I.A. and the 
Michigan Society of Architects. |t is a voluntary movement, 
participated in by a number of members of the Chapter and 
Society, working under the direction of Mr. Eliel Saarinen of 


Cranbrook Academy of Art. 


NEW EXAM PROCEDURE 

A year ago, the Michigan State Reg- 
istration Board established an entirely 
new examination system for engineers. 
APELSCOR, representative council of 
the profession, originated the plan and 
assisted immeasurably from its incep- 
tion, even to the extent of supplying 
typical problems. 

As a first step in revising the archi- 
tectural examination, the Board inaugu- 
rated a new jury system for grading 
the design problem. Instead of two or 
three different juries reviewing the 
same problem, there is now only one, 
composed of five to seven architects 
taken from a continuous panel of twen- 
ty-five. Grading is on a systematic 
basis, proportionate values being given 
to site plan, schematic plan, construc- 
tion, elevation, aesthetics, and per- 
spective. This enables the examinee to 
determine his weak points. It also over- 
comes the objection to borderline fail- 
ures with no apparent explanation. 

General eriticism thus far has been 
lack of problems which would deter- 
mine the candidate's knowledge of busi- 
ness practices. There may be other 
shortcomings; if so, the Board is anxious 
to know. It will be receptive to any 
constructive comments. If the present 
system adequately determines a can- 
didate's ability to practice architecture, 
the Board also wants to know of this 
fact. 

* * * 

WILLIAM EDWARD KAPP, is arch- 
itect for a "Hotel College" to be built 
at Michigan State College at East Lan- 
sing for students taking the hotel and 
restaurant training course. 

* * * 

TELEGRAM, OCT. 24, 1944 
INABILITY TO GET SPACE ON 
PLANE MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO 
GET TO YOUR MEETING TONIGHT 
GIVE MY GREETINGS TO THE 
DETROIT CHAPTER AND REGRETS 
THAT I CANNOT PERSONALLY EX- 
TEND MY GOOD WISHES TO AN 
OUTSTANDING CHAPTER OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 

ALEXANDER C. ROBINSON, 

SECRETARY, ALA, 


NOVEMBER 7, 1944 


PAUL S. CALKINS, registered pro- 
fessional engineer, announces termina- 
tion of nearly eight years as structural 
job captain with Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 
and offers twenty years of structural 
designing experience to Architects, Con- 
tractors, Manufacturers, and others in 
need of a Structural Design Service. 
Intimate knowledge of Architectural 
Trades and Structural Requirements 
on both Institutional and Industrial 
Construction. RAndolph 9546 - 831 Fox 
Theatre Building, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


LETTERS 

BULLETIN: I am enjoying your Na- 
tional Weekly Bulletin, There must be 
some subscription fee for non-members 
—especially since you have gone na- 
tional and, accordingly, I would appre- 
ciate a bill. I do not think it right that 
we should receive this publication 
gratis. 

Reference is made to the January, 1944 
“baptismal” issue of the Journal of The 
American Institute of Architects, and 
specifically to an article by Vice-Presi- 
dent MacCornack entitled, "Let's Stop 
Tinkering With Building Codes," also 
to the February issue: an article under 
Architects Read and Write, entitled 
“One Step Toward a Unified Code,” as 
suggested by Halsey B. Horner, A.LA. 

I believe there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for American Architects to gain 
the undying gratitude of the public in 
rural communities and small cities by 
offering an American Institute of Archi- 
tects recommended building code, as a 
standard building code. Certainly, no 
group would be more qualified to issue 
such a code. At any rate, Mr. Horner 
has started a discussion, and I am sug- 
gesting to you that as part of your good 
work you open the pages of the Weekly 
Bulletin to continued comments, and 
let us hear from architects at home and 
abroad. 

The Journal apparently does not feel 
that practical matters, such as a build- 
ing code, would be interesting to the 
architects. I do. 

Again, permit me to express my ap- 
preciation of your good work in editing 
the Weekly Bulletin, It is newsy 


covers the practical side of architec- 
tural practice in addition to front page 
articles, which are always "top billing." 

J. FRAZER SMITH, ALA. 


CIAR. dae? 


BULLETIN: I just read in the Oct. 
17 Weekly Bulletin about your diffi- 
culty in getting an extension of sending 
2nd class mailing permit. The idea of 
sending it to all architects in the coun- 
try is so darn good that I sincerely hope 
you can find a way to solve this problem. 

It was never quite clear to me how 
you plan to finance the distribution of 
12,000 copies. Certainly, if they are sent 
out under a third class permit, the in- 
creased cost would be substantial, and 
probably more than the Michigan 
Society could afford. 

This leads me to the suggestion that 
other chapters of the Institute might be 
willing to contribute something to help 
defray this extra cost. I can't speak for 
the Tennessee Chapter at this time, but 
I believe that I could convince the 
Executive Committee that to use some 
of our funds to place the Weekly Bul- 
letin in the hands of all architects in 
Tennessee is well justified. 

Your letter to Carl Stafford on his 
proposed Marble Institute of America 
is very much appreciated. 

HARRY B. TOUR, President, 
Tennessee Chapter, A.LA. 

The suggestion that your Chapter 
might be willing to underwrite a por- 
tion of the cost is certainly a fine ges- 
ture on your part and I am deeply 
appreciative. However, if the architects 
throughout the country find the publi- 
cation useful and lend their support 
this will be the most valuable asset a 
publication can have. It is said that 
George Horace Lorimer, late editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, once 
glimpsed a copy of National Geo- 
graphic in a home and asked what it 
was. “Why, that’s our Geographic.” was 
the reply. Lorimer said the word “Our” 
would be worth a million dollars to the 
Saturday Evening Post. There is a vast 
difference in feeling that you are a part 
of an organization or profession and 
just subscribing to a magazine.—Ed. 

* * * 

BULLETIN: Iam particularly inter- 
ested in your review of "Buildings and 
Equipment for Archives," Sep. 12 issue. 
I enclose 12e for a copy of this issue. 

I am chairman of the Committee on 
Archival Buildings of the Society of 
American Archivists and in that capa- 
city, shall be very glad to hear from 
anyone or about anything relating to 
archival buildings and equipment. 

CAPT. VICTOR GONDAS, Jr., 
War Dept. Division, 

The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. 


A 
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/ UNIFICATION 


S 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


N 


Report by Clair W. Ditchy, Chairman 

During the past year, unification has 
progressed to the point where the 
Detroit Division of the Michigan So- 
ciety of Architects has been dissolved 
and the Detroit Chapter has become 
the sole local organization representing 
the profession. As such it represents 
locally both the American Institute of 
Architects and the Michigan Society of 
Architects. 


Over 85% of the architects of Michi- 
gan are now members of the American 
Institute of Architects. The Society's 
divisions here and elsewhere have been 
dissolved and membership in the In- 
stitute is now a requirement for mem- 
bership in the Society. 

The next step is to determine what 
form the Society will take, whether it 
will become a statewide chapter of the 
Institute with branches, or whether it 
will become a council of the chapters 
directed by representatives of the va- 
rious chapters. 

The next step involves many con- 
siderations which were discussed at 
great length at the meeting of the Joint 
Unification Committee on Oct. 6, an 
account of which appears in the Oct. 17, 
1944 issue of the M.S.A. Weekly Bul- 
letin. 

Further action will depend upon the 
reaction of the several chapters to the 
various courses of development which 
are open to the Society. 


A proposal for a Great Lakes “good 
neighbor" travel and resort conference 
at Mackinac Island next July, was be- 
fore the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau at its thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing October 13, at Ironwood, Michigan. 

Speaking at a banquet W. S. Woodifill, 
president of the Grand Hotel, at Mack- 
inae Island, advocated construction by 
the State of model resorts at a few 
State parks, to serve as examples of 
proper architecture and operating 
standards. The resorts would be leased 
to private operators. 


H. AUGUSTUS O'DELL, ALILA. of 
the Detroit firm of O'Dell, Hewlett & 
Luckenbach has returned from a fishing 
trip. No doubt getting in trim for the 
big postwar program. Was roughing it 
at the Royal Edward Hotel, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario. 

* * * 

Arthur W. Gillespie, civil engineer 
and surveyor, announces removal of 
his offices to 208 National Bank Bldg., 
176 N. Woodward Ave. Birmingham, 
Mich. Telephone Birmingham 2791. No 
toll charges: Detroit, Enterprise 6012; 
from Pontiac, Dial O and ask for 1-1027, 


J. HARVEY WEST 

J. Harvey West, Junior Associate 
Member of the Detroit Chapter of The 
American Institute, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on Oct. 29. He was 39 
years of age. 

Born in Toronto, Ont., May 24, 1905, 
he attended Central Technical High 
School and Jarvis Collegiate Institute 
in Toronto. His early experience was 
gained. in the Toronto office of Ronald 
Catto, and from 1925 to 1938 in Detroit 
offices of Lane, Davenport & Peterson; 
Frederick D. Madison, and Derrick & 
Gamber. Since 1938 he has been with 
Albert Kahn Associated Architects and 
Engineers, Inc., as senior draftsman. 

Harvey was very able in his chosen 
work and of a most likeable personal- 
ity. In May of this year he became a 
Junior Associate Member of the Detroit 
Chapter, A.LA., and it was our good 
fortune to meet with him at Chapter 


functions. PU EE 


GEORGE SCOTT 

George Scott, Architect, died at his 
home in Ann Arbor October 24. Born in 
Hamilton, Ontario, 92 years ago, he 
studied with his uncle, Thomas Scott, 
an architect, coming to Ann Arbor in 
1880. He is credited with designing the 
Cutting apartments, the first building 
for the School of Music, later rebuilt by 
others, also the residences of Mr. 
Cutting, Charles Wagner and of the 
late Professor Bogle. Mr, Scott had been 


in retirement for several years. 
* * * 


WILSON EYRE DIES AT 86 
Designed The Detroit Club 

Wilson Eyre, nationally known archi- 
tect and founder of the firm of Eyre & 
Mcllvaine, died Oct. 24 at his home in 
Philadelphia after a long illness. His 
age was 86, 

Born Italy, Mr. Eyre 
came to America at the age of 11 and 
attended the Fay School in Newport, 
R. L, for several years. He also was in 
Canada for a long time. 

After his graduation from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, he en- 
tered the architectural firm of James 
P. Sims in Philadelphia, and several 
years later, upon the death of Mr. Sims, 
assumed control of the business. 

In 1912 Mr. Eyre established with 
Gilbert McIlvaine the firm of Eyre & 
Mellvaine. He was well known for his 
designs of country homes and estates, 
many of the latter being in Philadelphia 
suburban communities. 

Among the notable buildings he de- 
signed were the museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Detroit Club 
in Detroit, the Farrel Memorial Chapel 
in Massachusetts and the Mask and 
Wig Club in Philadelphia. 


in Florence, 


LEE F. CASE, is the new Detroit re- 
presentative of Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc, succeeding Jack Gamber 
who has been transferred to Revere's 
Washington D.C. office. 


* oe * 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, the late noted 
English architect, when asked what he 
thought of the future of women as 
architects, replied, “It all depends on 
what architects they marry.” 


DITCHY 
(Continued from Page 1) 

members and guests heard a most in- 
teresting and instructive program on 
the Solar House under the auspices of 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., arranged 
by Joe Busse and Bill Cook, local re- 
presentatives. 

The speaker was Mr. H. M. (Tod) 
Sloan, of Chicago, special sales re- 
presentative of the company, who pre- 
sented a sound film entitled “Daylight 
Engineering in the Homes of Tomor- 


E 


row. 
* * * 

Mr. Sloan, who has leetured through- 
out the country, stated that this meet- 
ing was a record-breaker for an all- 
architect audience—there was only a 
scattering of guests—and he expressed 
satisfaction at the interest evinced and 
the many pertinent questions asked. 

Notable among guests was Mr. Frank 
N. Mosher, of The Detroit News, rep- 
resenting our good and loyal friend, 
Ernie Baumgarth, Real Estate Editor. 

Professor Emil Lorch paid high tri- 
bute to William Edward Kapp and 
Joseph W. Leinweber, retiring as pre- 
sident and secretary, respectively, “after 
two years of outstanding service to the 
Chapter.” The motion was carried with 
applause, and how well they deserve 
it! Under their administration the 
Chapter has forged ahead as can be 
seen from the annual report. 


And a word should be said here about 
Emil Lorch, who has served faithfully, 
not only his chapter and his Institute, 
but his profession throughout the na- 
tion—since 1896. After serving as Chap- 
ter president for two 
years, he remained | 
on the board for 
another two years, 
retiring from office at 
this Annual Meet- 
ing. We are proud 
to reproduce on the 
facing page a tribute 
to him by Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, 
president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which appeared 
in The Michigan Alumnus of Oct. 14, 
1944. 


Prof. Lorch 
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The Door That Leads Nowhere 


erosity of alumni and friends, brought 
together a small but nicely represent- 


SrRANGER, browsing through the 
by-ways of Ann Arbor and wan- 


a 


4 dering down Monroe Street, will no- ative collection. 
Y tice, back of the Architecture Building, 'The door that leads nowhere (at 
€ an entrance way that apparently leads present, at least), for example, is over 
\ i i nowhere and a fine Corinthian column 100 years old, and came from the orig- 
N " with nothing visible to support. Lest mal First National Bank Building in 
li this occasion too much wonderment, let Detroit, at Jefferson and Griswold 
i ¥ i it be said at once that these are features Streets — a good Greek revival piece. 


i of the garden of the College of Archi- The Corinthian column came from an 


a 


insurance company’s building in New- 


tecture and Design, and that they were 


E FS 


PE sere eee AT A EERE RS o ark, N. J., and was presented by Colo- 

} put Sm) i a definite and really prac- nel William A. Starrett, B.S.C.E.97, 

Ra i tical purpose. D.Eng. (hon.) 731, who built the Em- 

| The garden was the idea of Emil pire State Building and a good many 

A Lorch, Professor Emeritus of Architec- others. Then there are part of a Ro- 
ture and Director of the College until manesque entrance from the old Post 

i | 1936. It was Professor Lorch’s thought Office and Federal Building in Detroit 
A | to establish an outdoor museum of and two large red stone reliefs designed 
(WX architectural details worthy of study by by the distinguished architect, H. S. 
iN | architectural students and worthy of Richardson, whose influence on Amer- 
H | preservation for their artistic or histor- ican architecture in the late nineteenth 

| ical importance. The time was favor- century was great. Present-day student 

X | able, for there was much building activ- architects study these pieces, and the 

M I ity, and many older buildings, designed members of drawing and painting clas- 
tq by prominent architects of the past and ses often use them as models. And be- 
R incorporating finely executed details, sides, it is a good thing for youthful cre- 
were being torn down and replaced by ative artists to grow up amid objects of 

more modern structures. Professor beauty, whole or fragmentary, indoors 

Lorch's enthusiasm, abetted by the gen- in glass cases or outdoors in a garden. 


The University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Alexander G. Ruthven, Ph.D. '06, President 


141 P NI 
Highlena Park, Mich. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Hears Frank Lloyd Wright 


New London, Conn. Oct. 4—"If our 
nation has hope of a culture of its own, 
then the amazing materialism which 
bears down on us will have to be re- 
moved and replaced by a new reality 
which finds its power and glory and 
efficiency within itself and in its own 
nature,” stated Frank Lloyd Wright, in- 
ternationally famous architect, in an 
address recently to Connecticut college 
students and faculty and many local 
townspeople in Palmer auditorium, 

Mr. Wright, who delivered the 14th 
Joseph Henry Selden Memorial lecture, 
was the first of a 
group of six distin- 
guished speakers who 
will address the col- 
lege this year on fu- 
ture trends in such 
fields as philosophy, 
architecture and re- 
ligion. 

The noted architect 
pointed out that the 


modern trend is to- E 
ward non - objective 3 
art and indicated that Mr. Wright 


this new "organic architecture" is close 
to an abstraction. Organic architecture, 
he contended, believes that a building 
should look as though it belongs where 
it stands and is a part of the land. 

Criticizing American, and particularly 
New England homes, Mr. Wright said 
that they are remnants of a monarchial, 
classic time, entirely too stiff. The new 
architecture, which Mr. Wright main- 
tained is an expression of the true phil- 
osophy of the democratic way of life, 
will broaden and enrich our lives and 
will provide the center line of a great 
culture of a great nation, said the emi- 
nent speaker. 

American democratic architecture 
must be natural and individual, con- 
tinued the speaker; it must avoid being 
axial and stiff, What we build must re- 
flect our philosophy and result from 
deep inner thought and introspection, 
he said. Our buildings, like our phil- 
osophy, must come from within and 
cannot conform to any external author- 
ity. They must be true to our own 
integrity and our own character, he 
further elaborated. 

Concluding his largely philosophical 
talk, Mr. Wright warned his listeners 
not to confuse the practical with the 
expedient and pointed out that the prac- 
tical can be had by “grasping the under- 
lying principle of the thing.” 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Everyone has 
a hobby of some sort, some have more 
than one. Col. John J. McMahon, Hart- 
ford architect, for several years has 
been clipping items and pictures of his 
friends from papers and mailing them 
to those concerned, together with a little 
note. He feels the subject might appre- 
ciate an additional copy of the picture 
or clipping as the case might be. And 
Colonel McMahon has received scores 
of letters in appreciation of his thought- 
fulness. 


SCRANTON, PA.—Charles A. Miller, 
A.LA. assistant director of the I.C. S. 
school of architecture, was elected re- 
cently to the executive committee of 
the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Chapter of 
The American Institute of Architects. 

B. A. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Francis Keally, 
A.LA., of New York City, was a prin- 
cipal speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Hotels Association at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel here. Mr. Keally en- 
joys a fine reputation as an architect. 
On the same program was Professor 
Proulx, of Michigan State College, who 
demonstrated a new principle of em- 
ployee training. 


IOWA CHAPTER. 


Holds Two-Day Annual Convention 


lowa Chapter of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects held its Forty-second 


Annual Meeting at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, in Des Moines, October 24 
and 25. 


Speakers included Arthur W. Archer, 
Institute Regional Director, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; Harry C. Plummer, of Washington, 
D. C, director of engineering and re- 
search for the Structural Clay Products 
Institute; Roger Allen, A.LA., of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and L. V. James, of 
Chicago, vice-president of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society. 

A special feature was an exhibit of 
postwar architecture, including pre- 
liminary sketches and working draw- 
ings of some of the most interesting 
projects being planned for construction 
in Iowa. 

There also was an exhibit of sculpture 
and painting by Iowa artists. 

Among the committee reports were 
those on a proposed state building code 
and on postwar planning. 

There was a discussion and vote on 
the degree of local and federal financing 
favored for housing. The poll is nation- 
wide among architects. 

Chapter officers were re-elected. They 
included: Leonard Wolf, of Ame, presi- 
dent; W. L. Perkins, Charlton, vice- 
president; O. G. Woody, Ames, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and J. Woolson Brooks 
and Burdette Higgins, Des Moines, 
members of the executive committee. 

Iowa's postwar planning is still rather 
vague, President Wolf reported. 

Sixteen Iowa architects two months 
ago reported complete plans and speci- 
fications ready for less than one million 
dollars in public and private postwar 
construction. This total, however, does 
not include the long-planned state 
office building. 

Preliminary plans for public con- 


struction at the time totaled approxi- 
mately $1,700,000 and for private con- 
struction were in excess of one million 
dollars. 


The most encouraging figure was 7 
million dollars, representing construc- 
tion dreams of men who want to build 
as soon as possible, but for whom plans 
have not been drawn. 


"The architectural profession should 
do more advertising, Director Archer 
told the Wednesday session. 

He said architects should impress 
upon the public that nobody can afford 
to build without the services of an 
architect, adding that architects had 
not tried to sell their services in the 
right manner, 

The speaker said building operations 
after the war will be "something tre- 
mendous," and indicated that this will 
mean great demand for architectural 
services. 

Following the address, the architects 
unanimously supported a motion to 
commend the institute for its efforts 
toward familiarizing the country with 
the services being performed by archi- 
tects, and to recommend that the pub- 
licity program be expanded. 

The woman who brings to the archi- 
tect's office a clipping describing the 
home she wants, will not disappear 
under postwar “onslaught of prefabri- 
cation," Roger Allen said, and he wants 
her around. 

Allen, president of the Grand Rapids 
chapter of The American Institute of 
Architects, spoke at the dinner meeting 
Tuesday. 

“Prefabrication may be right around 
the corner, and in the lowest range of 
housing, we undoubtedly will have mass 
produced houses in some form or an- 
other,” Allen said. “But most houses in 
the higher price range will continue 
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under the guardianship of the 'Lady 
with the clipping. ” 

Challenging and exasperating as she 
is in some ways, she has served a good 
purpose, the speaker declared. 

"Her insistence on what she wants 
and doesn't want is responsible, in lar %2 
measure, for the fact that the American 
family is better housed than the citizens 
of any other country," he added. 

"She knows what she wants, and she 
wants the best, 

"She wants modern conveniences, 
sound construction, and good design, 
and SHE GETS THEM ALL.” 

Putting an old geometry theorem to 
work will reduce construction costs and 
lead to greater standardization of equip- 
ment sizes, Plummer said at the after- 
noon meeting. 

He declared the plan simply provided 
for building materials that fit each 
other—that can be put together without 
eutting or alteration at the construction 
site—and correlation of building plans 
with such dimensions. 

Plummer said the structural clay 
products industry, concrete men, and 
steel window manufacturers had agreed 
to adopt the plan as soon as possible 
after the war. 

The wood window frame and door 


manufacturers now are working on. 


standardization, he said. 

Other interested groups included alu- 
minum window, bathroom fixture, wall 
tile, and structural steel manufacturers, 
and the glass industry. 

Aimed at economy in design and con- 
struction, Plummer said more definite 
information on savings in masonry costs 
will be available next summer, when 
the naval hospital at Boston, Mass., de- 
signed on model dimensions, will be 
completed. 

L. V. James of Chicago, Ill, illumina- 
tion engineer for the General Electric 
Co., recommended the use of light- 
colored desks as an aid to better sight, 

"Although the paper refleets the light, 
the desk does not, and our eyes are 
trying to adapt themselves to two con- 
ditions at the same time," he said. 


*o*: s 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.— Sol Rosenthal, 
president of the Louisiana Architects’ 
Association, addressed a dinner meeting 
of the Electrical Association of New 
Orleans at the St. Charles Hotel Oct. 16. 
Mr. Rosenthal presented the architect's 
viewpoint on postwar building, and the 
film, "Electrical Living in 194x" was 
shown. 

* * * 

CHARLES PHELPS, A.LA., is now in 
charge of architeetural work for the 
Argonaut Realty Co., of Detroit, a Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Oct. 15—Reversing the cus- 
tom of giving annual prizes for the best 
new residence of the year, the Elgin 
Real Estate board yesterday announced 
a prize contest for the best designed 
structure of 75 years of age or older. 
Stephen C. Ladd, of Campbell & Ladd, 
realtor, and former president of the 
Elgin organization, said that Earl H. 
Reed, former president of the Chicago 
chapter of The American Institute of 
Architects and an authority on old time 
architecture in Illinois, will be judge. 
He inspected Elgin’s older buildings 
on Saturday, Oct. 21. 

* * * 


Home design and arrangement for 
safety in the home was discussed by 
Prof, D. Kenneth Sargent of the de- 
partment of architecture, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, at the Oct. 4 morning session 
of the home safety section of the 33d 
National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc, 


LES # 


Frank A, Randall, structural and con- 
sulting engineer, spoke on “Chicago, a 
Testing Laboratory in Building Con- 
struction” at a dinner meeting of the 
Illinois Society of Architects Oct. 24, in 
the Chicago Bar Association quarters. 

e. + 

Prof. Walter Bogner of the depart- 
ment of architecture, Harvard univer- 
sity, a brother of Harry Bogner, Mil- 
waukee architect, is to give the first 
lecture in a course of four talks spon- 
sored by the Illinois chapter of The 
American Institute of Decorators, 

Prof. Bogners talk, “Postwar In- 
teriors,” will be on Nov. 8 at the Arts 
club, 400 N. Michigan ave., Chicago. 

Other speakers in the course are 
Roger Van der Straeten, president of 
the Art and Antique Dealers’ League 
of America; Louis Bromfield, novelist, 
and T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, author of 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chippendale.” 

Bromfield’s attractive subject is “The 
Loveliest Houses I Have Ever Seen.” 

The lectures are all on consecutive 
Wednesday mornings and are open to 
the public for a $10 fee. 


* * c* 


Ernest A. Grunsfeld Jr, Fellow of 
The American Institute of Architects, 
spoke Oct. 24 before the Cook County 
League of Women Voters. This was the 
third in a series of study classes on 
housing being presented at league head- 
quarters under the direction of Mrs. 
Sewall Wright. Mr. Grunsfeld's subject 
was "Housing Organizations in Chicago 
— Spade Work in Planning." 


WILLIAM M. ELLICOTT, A.I.A. 

Baltimore, Md—William M. Ellicott, 
well known architect, died at his home 
here on Oct. 4. 

Mr. Ellicott, who was eighty-two years 
of age, was greatly interested in civic 
affairs in Baltimore. He designed many 
of the fine residences in Baltimore, in- 
cluding the Roland Park district. A 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Ellicott also studied in Paris 
under noted European architects. He 
was a member of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects and one of the found- 
ers of the Maryland Art Institute. 


NIU. pet: 


URGES RECONVERSION 
PAGE BE ENERGETIC 

Geo H. Miehls Speaks in St. Louis 

Reconversion can be effected success- 
fully and prosperously if as much energy 
is put into preparing for peacetime pro- 
duction as was put into converting to 
war needs, George H. Miehls, vice presi- 
dent of Albert Kahn Associated Archi- 
tects and Engineers, Inc., of Detroit, de- 
clared in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17. 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting of 
the Manufacturers and Construction In- 
dustries Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Hotel De Soto, Miehls pre- 
dicted an immediate postwar shortage 
of materials and warned "political and 
economic controls will be necessary to 
offset the lack of balance between post- 
war supply and demand." 

Lack of government controls follow- 
ing World War I was one of the con- 
tributing factors leading to the “collapse 
of 1929," he asserted, Such a catastrophe 
“ean happen again,” he continued, if 
planning is not carried out now to safe- 
guard the postwar period through gov- 
ernmental controls. 

These controls, however, should be 
gradually decreased with the restora- 
tion finally of the profit motive in in- 
dustry "if the capitalistic system is to 
continue in the United States,” he stated. 

Miehls termed himself an optimist 
about America and stated an enormous 
reservoir of demand for civilian goods 
will have developed by the end of the 
war. Industrialists are now planning 
well for expanded postwar production, 
but will undoubtedly need governmental 
help, Miehls said, emphasizing that one 
type of government assistance is a 
stabilized tax program. 

* * * 

FREDERICK CROWTHER, architec- 

tural illustrator, who has been ill for the 


past few weeks, is back at his office, 
which is that of the Weekly Bulletin. 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Hears Ralph Walker 


Ralph T. Walker, F.A.LA., of Voor- 
hees, Walker, Foley & Smith, New York 
Architects, who have made a zoning 
survey for savings banks and mortgage 
conference groups, spoke Oct. 27 at a 
luncheon meeting of the New York 
Chapter of The American Institute of 
Architects at the Architectural League. 


és ce ro 


VAN VOORHEES FAMILY 
HOLDS 12th REUNION 

The 12th annual meeting of the Van 
Voorhees Association was held Oct. 14 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

Speakers included Westbrook Van 
Voorhis, Time news magazine commen- 
tator; Stephen F. Voorhees, F.A.LA.; 
Enders M. Voorhees, chairman of the 
finance committee of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. and Congressman Jerry Voorhees 
of California. 

* * * 

ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS DONATED 

Drawings by the liate John Calvin 
Stevens, A.LA., of Portland, Me., have 
been presented to the Avery Architec- 
tural Library of Columbia University by 
his son, John Howard Stevens. 


s + * 


ROCHESTER-—"Architecture in the 
Postwar Community" was discussed by 
M. J. DeAnglis, local architect, at a 
meeting of the recent graduates group 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women at their headquarters here 
on Oct. 23, 

A. pioneer in modern planning of 
theaters, stores, churches, schools and 
homes, Mr. DeAnglis is particularly in- 
terested in the future of community 
planning. 

i PS 

BUFFALO—With the United States 
and most European nations nearly sat- 
urated by their population, Canadian 
cities will face an enormous postwar 
growth, Dr. Eugenio G. Faludi de- 
clared at the second architectural forum 
sponsored by the local Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects at 
Albright Art Gallery Oct. 19. 

The city planner in discussing The 
Toronto City Plan pointed out that 
“Canada is comparatively empty and 
has not only the space, but natural re- 
sources and favorable climatic conditions 
with which to support a much greater 
number of people. Canada's transporta- 
tion and production facilities will also 
prove strategic in its growth. 

*The majority of Canadian urban 
centers now are making great efforts 
to attract new industries," he said. 


NEW JERSEY ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS MEET 


A dinner meeting, attended by thirty- 
five architects, builders and developers 
was held Oct. 9 at Millburn, N. J. The 
meeting, arranged largely through the 
efforts of Kenneth W. Dalzell, ALA., 
was held in anticipation of the coming 
building boom predicted for Millburn 
Township. Ways and means of con- 
trolling the boom, and retaining the de- 
sirable characteristics of the Township 
were discussed. 


The group voted to form themselves 
into a permanent organization, and 
elected Mr. Dalzell, 


LAKELAND-— The Annie Pfeiffer 
chapel at Florida Southern college, 
which was designed by the world- 
famous Frank Lloyd Wright, collapsed 
under the pressure of the hurricane 
blast Oct. 19. 


As part of the main structure col- 
lapsed, the huge skylight was shattered 
and many of the seats in the auditorium 
below were damaged. 


ee KR 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Talk of 
“Homes of the Future,” that will dust 
their own floors, cook the meals, make 
the beds, and remain new and shiny, is 
a kind of misinformation in which there 
is danger. 

This is the theme of a statement issued 
by Knoxville group of American Insti- 
tution of Archtiects at its meeting 
Oct, 27. 


Such aforementioned forecasts of 
postwar homes “originate with those 
who have no direct connection with the 
building industry," says the group re- 
lease. "In the postwar period there 
should be orderly changes, rather than 
violent overthrow of prewar building 


practices." 
* * * 


MEMPHIS—Home Planning Institute, 
at its first session here, on Oct. 9, heard 
speakers describe expected postwar im- 
provements. 

Edwin Phillips, A.I.A., assured the 
planners that designs for the home of 
the future very probably will undergo 
no revolutionary changes. The influence 
of streamlining will affect the basic 
Colonial, English, or Spanish designs 
only in slow degrees, he predicted, and, 
except for an increased use of plastics, 
building materials will remain about the 
same, 


RICHMOND, VA.—Discussion of the 
restoration of peacetime pursuits of Vir- 
ginia architects, especially students and 
draftsmen whose work was interrupted 
with their entrance into the armed serv- 
ices, occupied the Virginia Chapter, A.I. 
A. at the semi-annual meeting Sept. 23. 

Este Fisher, national representative of 
the institute in Washington, addressed 
the group at the luncheon hour, and re- 
ported on national activities, According 
to A. O. Budina, secretary, approxi- 
mately 30 of the State's 40 members at- 
tended the all-day meeting, with Pres- 
ident Milton L. Grigg, of Charlottes- 
ville, presiding. 

A decision was reached by the group 
upon their stand regarding national 
public housing which was in favor of 
loeal ownership and control, leaving 
Federal agencies out of the picture as 
much as possible. 

General business matters of the In- 
stitute were discussed and a report of 
the Legislative committee upon con- 
tractual relations between the State and 
architects and engineers especially with 
regard to the $23,000,000 postwar capital 
outlay program. 

Several questions of interest to the 
general public were brought out in 
the discussions, including (1) that la- 
bor and material costs will most likely 


'remain high during the five year pe- 


riod following the war; (2) that WPB 
will begin relaxation of most building 
materials restrictions on V-E day. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Arrigigo M. 
Young, A.LA., chairman of the Postwar 
Committee of the Seattle Real Estate 
Board spoke to a large audience in 
Olympia Hotel ballroom Oct. 28, on the 
board's postwar committee to be given 
sent to the next session of the Washing- 
ton state legislature a proposal that leg- 
islation be enacted along the line of 
New York redevelopment act of 1941. 
He pointed out that eight states now 
have legislation of a somewhat similar 
character. The purpose of the proposal 
to be made in this state will be to pro- 
vide the framework so that high-grade 
housing may be done by private 
industry. 

Mr. Young, member of the Economic 
Development Committee and chairman 
of the Postwar Planning Committee of 
Architeets and Engineers, also spoke at 
Bellevue, Wn. on Oct. 25. He is laying 
the groundwork for a multi-million- 
dollar program to eliminate the slum 
areas of Seattle and other Washington 
cities, 

* * * 

TACOMAC—At a joint session of the 
Tacoma Engineers club and the Tacoma 
Society of Architects Sept. 14, physical 
prcblems of the city were approached 
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objectively with the idea in mind of 
determining whether a master plan for 
general civic improvement would be ac- 
ceptable and workable or whether the 
city should continue to grow “like 
Topsy.” 

Joshua H. Vogel, A.LA, of Seattle, 
formerly chief planning engineer for 
King county, now with the Puget Sound 
Planning council, led the discussion 
with a general talk on town planning, 
illustrating benefits other communities 
have enjoyed since inaugurating a def- 
inite over-all plan of city improvement. 

* * * 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Harry Bogner, 
A.LA., widely known Milwaukee archi- 
tect, has been named head field repre- 
sentative for German languages in the 
office of war information and will go to 
Germany to assist in the administra- 
tion of occupied sections of that coun- 
try. it was learned recently. Bogner is 
now in the east with the OWI and will 
leave soon for London, going from there 
to Germany. A veteran of World War I, 
Bogner was in the army of occupation in 
Germany in 1919. He is a member of 
the board of trustees and a past presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Art Institute 
and a member of the Wisconsin chapter, 
A.LA. During his absence his office 
at 759 N. Milwaukee St., will be main- 
tained by Willis Leenhouts. 


WITH FRANK BARCUS 
IN MOSCOW 


Moscow, a city of four million people, 
gets its water supply from the narrow 
Moscow River at a point ten miles from 
the city. 

This river, one tenth the width of the 
Detroit River, has its source 110 miles 
west of Moscow. It flows into the Oka 
River, 80 miles southeast of the city. 
With Moscow's tremendous population 
on this narrow river combined with the 
high turbidity (muddiness) at times, 
especially during the ice break-up in 
April, careful filtration is of vital im- 
portance. 

The water in Moscow is often about 
the same as that of Kansas City where 
the waterworks removes about one 
pound of mud from each 52 gallons of 
water. This means that two pounds of 
mud are removed each day from the 
water that each person uses. This is 
true of Kansas City where the per capita 
consumption is over 100 gallons. At 
times the water taken from each of 
these rivers—Mississippi and Moscow— 
contains one pound of mud for every 
12 gallons of water. 

In order to protect the river from 
sources of pollution, a sanitary protec- 
tive zone was established. In this pro- 
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THE MOSCOW WATERWORKS 


tective zone which extends for 50 miles 
above the intake, there can be no pic- 
nics, excursions, bathing or pasturing 
of cattle. All the villages within this 
zone were removed; a program which 
was easy of accomplishment under 
Soviet rule. This made Moscow's pollu- 
tion problems simple in comparison with 
ours. 

All services in Moscow are metered. 
At the time I was in Moscow (1930-31) 
the city had only 16,000 meters. Com- 
pare this with Detroit's 317,626 meters. 
The reason for this small number of 
meters is that Moscow has few indi- 
vidual homes in the city. Moscow is un- 
believably crowded. Nearly everybody 
lives in apartments, flats or single rooms 
in grouped buildings. One meter then 
may supply a group in which at least 
300 families are housed. 

I was assigned to an architectural or- 
ganization located in an old four story 
building in the heart of Moscow, a sec- 
tion known as Kitai Gorod, the *Chinese 
City." All foreigners were Chinese in 
Moscow. For 800 years this old section 
was the commercial center of the city. 

In this old offensive and insanitary 
building a score of Detroit architects 
and more than 400 Soviet architects— 
men and women—were employed. De- 
troit’s City Hall is a modern paradise 


of working conditions compared with 
this ancient brick structure on Cher- 
kassy Ulitza. The single water faucet 
in this building was in the dark, damp 
basement, right next to the single water 
closet used by the entire nose-holding 
organization. There is the secret why 
nobody drinks water in Moscow. Such 
examples are typical throughout the 
city. In fact, not once did I take a drink 
of water in Moscow. The water that I 
did drink was in the form of tea, morn- 
ing, noon and night. Cognac and port 
wine satisfied my thirsts at other times. 
With all of its modern filter plant Mos- 
covites still insist on boiling their water 
and drinking tea—or vodka. 

The per capita consumption of water 
in Moscow is 26 gallons per day, an 
extremely low figure. Detroit’s per 
eapita consumption is 135 gallons. More 
water is supplied by the Chicago water- 
works than by an other waterworks 
system in the world. Chicago’s figure 
is 296 gallons per day. Buffalo’s figure 
is 199 gallons, New York’s 143 gallons 
and Boston 118 gallons. 

Moscow was founded about the year 
1150. Its water system goes back to 
1780. The water from some large springs 
ten miles from Moscow was collected 
and conveyed in a brick aqueduct to a 
distributing point in the city. This served 
until 1825 when the aqueduct broke. A 
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pumping station was built and the first 
cast iron pipes were laid to carry the 
water to a tower in the city which sup- 
plied the head for the distributing 
fountain. 

In 1860 a second pumping station was 
built and 30 miles of cast iron pipes 
were laid. During the next 40 years the 


two imposing pressure towers were 
built in the city. (See illustration.) 

As the city grew the wells were found 
to be inadequate. The engineers turned 
to the Moscow River. The first filtra- 
tion system was built in 1903 with in- 
take structure, pumping station, sedi- 
mentation basins, slow sand filters and 


plant is 60 million gallons per day. The 
well system which has been modernized 
with electric pumps furnishes another 
1 million gallons per day. Detroit's aver- 
age daily pumpage for its system is 
more than 280 million gallons and its 
maximum pumpage for one day oe- 
curred on June 26, 1943, when 451,110,000 


reservoirs. The total output of this gallons were delivered to the mains. 


———— 
MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE 


Mearlite 
DOVER, OHIO 
DIVISION ENGINEER, WM. E. OGDEN 
6432 Cass Avenue Detroit 2, Michigan MAdison 6309 


well system was further developed and 


Good Hardware for Over 60 Years 


T. B. RAYL’S 


WHOLESALE BUILDERS HARDWARE DEPT. 
228 Congress St., W. Retail Store, 1149 Griswold 


CAdillac 4890 


F. H. Martin Construction Co. 


THE ESSLINGER-MISCH CO. 


General Builders 


159 East Columbia Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


RAndolph 7021 


955 E. Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


CINDER 
BLOCK 
9303 Hubbell Avenue IN Cc è 


Bet. Chicago and Joy 


NELSON COMPANY 


Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning Supplies 
Wholesale 
Main Office and Display Room 


VErmont 6-5500 


2604 FOURTH AVE., PHONE RA. 4162 


Royal Oak — Grosse Pointe — Ann Arbor 


Branches 


Fans — Unit Heaters — Air Washers — Pumps — Ash Handling Systems — 


Flow Meters — Boiler Feed Regulators — Hot Water Heaters — Air Compressors 
— Steel Heating Boilers — Vacuum Heating Pumps — Heating Systems with Zone 
Controls — Heating Specialties — Automatic Solenoid Valves — Float Valves — 
Liquid Meters — Insulation Produces — Air Filters — Stokers — Steam Traps — 


Jet Apparatus — Regulators — Recorders — Welding Fittings — Valves of all Types. 


THE COON-DEVISSER COMPANY 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


2051 WEST LAFAYETTE BLVD. LAfayette 6000 
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CONCRETE FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Specialists in 


Transit Mixed Concrete Company 
"OLOEST CONCRETE CO. IN MICHIGAN” 
Slag Concrete - Lighter in Weight - Stronger by Test 
832 CARY STREET Vinewood 1-4440 


Koenig Coal & Supply Co. 
Certified Concrete 
CONCRETE — FUEL OIL — COAL 
Main Office: 1486 Gratiot Ave. 


CAdillac 1584 


VIKING SPRINKLER CO. 


Fire Protection Engineers and Contractors 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF PRE-ACTION DEVICES 
1125 East Milwaukee Avenue 
MAdison 4230 DETROIT 


CLASSIFIED 


BRAUN LUMBER CORP. TO. 8-0320 Davison & G.T.R.R. 


F. M: SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY — 6460 Kercheval 
Avenue, Fitzroy 5100. 


RESTRICK LUMBER COMPANY — 14400 Wyoming, 
HOagarth 4830. 


AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Portable — FOR RENT 
60 to 500 cu. ft.—By Day, Week or Month— 
All Accessories Furnished 


W. H. ANDERSON CO., INC. 


Detroit, Michigan 


THE TOLEDO 
PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Glass Jobbers & Glazing Contractors 


Distributors of 


WEAVER- Wash Paphett Shingles 
ASBESTOS LTD. P ditior Siding 


Warehouses 


Detroit Grand Rapids Cleveland Toledo 


BETTER LIGHTING 
SPEEDS WAR WORK 


The WPB recommends that every war 
plant have an adequate and well-designed 
lighting system, to increase. production, 
improve workmanship, reduce accidents, 
reduce spoilage and increase speed ‘of 
inspection. 


Detroit Edison lighting advisors are 
prepared to cooperate with architects in 
planning good lighting for war industries, 
for the most efficient use of materials 
and electricity. 


There is no charge for this service, 
which is offered for any plant to be 
served by The Detroit Edison Company. 
Call RAndolph 2100, Lighting Division. 


THE DETROIT EDISON Co. 


With our many years of experience and 
newly - acquired craftsmanship resulting 
from our war contracts, we will be in an 
even better position to serve on peace- 
time construction when hostilities have 
ceased. 


Moynahan Metals 
Company 


2658 Porter Avenue 
etroit 16, Michigan 
E» Michig 


Lafayette 1316 
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WITH DESIGNS, TECHNICS 
AND MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES TO ASSIST 
YOU IN THE PLANNING 


OF 


POSTWAR WORK 


ORNAMENTAL METALS 


CUSTOM HARDWARE 


MISCELLANEOUS IRON 


9071 ALPINE AVENUE * DETROIT 4, U.S.A. 


STANDARD COTTON INSULATION 


* Greater Heat Resistance 


* Vermin Proof 
* Moisture Proof 


* Best at Lowest Cost 


Tests Prove Greater Efficiency of Cotton 


“STANDARD COTTON” insulation is the only ALL 
ENCLOSED cotton blanket-type insulation, 
Specify it by name. 


Warren Fibre Products Co. 


1040 W. BALTIMORE DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Phone TRinity 1-4030 


NOW! A New No-Leak Method 
For Glazing Wood Sash 


Excellent Ideal for 
for Sash All Outside 
Manufacturers Glazing 


Out of the Plastic Products Labora- 
L| tory has come a revolutionary ad- 
|! vance in glazing wood sash—a better 
| method and a better material. The 
| glass is bedded in Plastoid Elastic 
Bedding Cement making a rubbery 
bond that will allow for all contrac- 
Hon and expansion and absolutely 
prevent leaks. Then the facing is ap- 
plied in the usual way, with Glaza- 
Wood. The method and the material 
produce no-leak glazing, and elim- 
inate the other faults characteristic 
. Write for 


Caulking Gun with 
Special Nozzle used of the old procedure . . 


to apply Bedding descriptive literature. 


PROVEN BEST BY ACTUAL TEST 


For complete details see Sweet's Catalog, Vol. 18, Page 13 
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GLASS BLOCK FOR 
YOUR PLANT-NOW! 


Critical materials are not required to 


erect glass block panels in that new 


plant addition—or in replacing worn- 


out sash in existing buildings.. Get 
Insulux Glass Block at pre-war prices— 


without delay. 


CADILLAC GLASS CO. 


LENOX 4940 2570 HART AVENUE DETROIT 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A UNIVERSITY 


By JOSEPH HUDNUT, Dean of the Graduate School of Design at Harvard 
University. A Talk Before a Group of Educators, in Detroit, May 19, 1944 

I believe that our universities—or at any rate some of our universities—ought to participate in the 
evolution of a new social order in our cities. There should be such an evolution; and it should be a pre- 
seriptive task of the university not merely to record and to comment upon it, but to assume an active and 
generous responsibility in its promotion. 

It should be understood that I am not advocating socialism or communism. 1. What I have in mind is some 


new grouping of men, some new rela- 
tionships and responsibilities of institu- 
tions, which may overcome the excessive 
standardization which now obtains in 
human activity and 
thought. This stand- 
|! ardization, in part the 
consequence and in 
part the cause of our 
immense industrial 
expansion, has so im- 
poverished the civic 
Spirit that, unless its 
effects are in some 
way mitigated, it will 
surely defeat the 
democratic process. I 
am advocating a sci- 
entific attitude towards the problems 
thus created and the enlistment of the 
intellectual forces in the effort to re- 
solve them. 

We are not concerned with a present 
pattern of community life. No such pat- 
tern exists, or has existed since the 
rise of mechanized industry shattered 
the placid, semi-rural order of the 
eighteenth century. Nowhere is that 
change more clearly exhibited than here 
in the Middle West, where our cities 
reached so rapidly their vast propor- 
tions, unembarrassed by the ancient 
autocracies. We know how the institu- 
tions, the habits of thought, the social 
orientations of the old world, were con- 


Hudnut 


founded in these cities with giant new 
machines and new ways of life; how 
uprooted and conflicting cultures, of 
long-established habits of conduct and 
of patterned thought, were jumbled to- 
gether with new relationships and 
moralities. The consequence was not a 
pattern but a conglomeration. 

The mass-production system, invented 
in Detroit, completed this social disin- 
tegration. The giant factories escape all 
social surveillance and yet shape the 
life of the city. They transform the city 
into one great machine for productive 
activity. The machine grows daily more 
automatic, its movements more coordi- 
nated, its elements more regimented. 
The beliefs, aims, and values of the 
city dweller become each day like the 
houses in which they live: so many uni- 
form points in a fabric of monotony. If 
you fly over Detroit you will see end- 
less miles of standardized houses: they 
are like the waves of a limitless sea and 
as eloquent of spiritual waste. Out of 
this sea, like islands in an archipelago, 
rise the tragic factories, inhuman in 
seale, receiving and disgorging, like 
Charybdis, their tides of men. 

Nevertheless, living demands a pat- 
tern. We must have a boundary to our 
lives. There were communities as soon 
as there were men, and we know how 
every natural impulse of mind or of 


conduct had its origin and its form 
within a framework of social purpose. 
The movements of the human spirit 
are intolerably cramped without the 
communal environment and without 
the social loyalties confirmed by a 
million years of experience. Our new 
cities have conferred on man his deepest 
indignity by making him an automaton, 
You will not build a democracy with 
automata, Democracy implies a social 
system and the exercise of the social 
function. When the vast majority of 
city dwellers form, as they did in an- 
cient Rome, an amorphous mass having 
neither structure nor status, they be- 
come the facile material for demagogues 
and tyrants. 


We cannot compress our industrial 
civilization into one of the ancient pat- 
terns—feudal or monarchial or mercan- 
tile. We have more than once tried to 
imprison the stream of our culture, as 
we have imprisoned the stream of ar- 
chitecture, only.to create new floods as 
our feeble barriers of romance gave 
way. The past will live with us as be- 
havior, eustom, common sense, and 
binding tradition, but these must be 
built into a new fabric and made valid 
within it. The creation of that fabric 
is the central problem of our time. 


See HUDNUT—Page 4 
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COUSE & WESTPHAL - 


General Builders 


12740 Lyndon Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. W. KUTSCHE & CO. 
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2111 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT RANDOLPH 0372 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


HO. 3525 


UNiversity 2-3413 


DARIN and ARMSTRONG 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 


FACE BRICK, ENAMELED BRICK, GLAZED BRICK AND 
TILE, ROOFING AND FLOOR TILE 
Representatives for 
ANTI-HYDRO—For Hardening and Waterproofing Concrete 
THIRD AND LARNED STREETS 
RAndolph 5990 DETROIT, MICH. 


ncorporated 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
2041 FENKELL AVENUE DETROIT 
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MURRAY W. SALES & CO. O. W. BURKE COMPANY 
Wholesale j 


Plumbing and Heating Supplies General Contractor 
For 
FISHER BUILDING 
Defense Plants and Houses MAdisen 0810 Detroit, Mich. 
801 W. Baltimore 


GLANZ & KILLIAN CO. Thomas Brick and Tile Company 


Contractors Headquarters for Dependable Masonry Products 
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1761 West Forest Avenue TEmple 1-7820 14360 Livernois Ave. Detroit 4, Michigan 


PUNCH & JUDY THEATRE 
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WEDNESDAY - THURSDAY NOVEMBER I5 - 16 
Constance Moore - Jerry Colonna — "ATLANTIC CITY" HEEB OWE R 


EAS RAs * 
James Ellison - Balita "LADY LET'S DANCE" Starring Gene Tierney, Dana Andrews, Clifton Webb 
SATURDAY II P.M. -Lloyd Nolan — "MANILA CALLING" IN ADDITION A COMPANION FEATURE WILL BE SHOWN 
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BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
are created with wall paper 
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FISHER WALL PAP ER CO. FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS 


you the best in style and color, the leading 
Wall Paper Manufacturers of the country offer. 


Let Us Help You All Types Floor, Wall and Ceilings 
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DINNER MEETING, DETROIT 


CHAPTER, A.LA. 
Rackham Memorial Building, 100 
Farnsworth Avenue, Detroit 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1944 
BOARD MEETS AT 4:00 P.M. . . DINNER 
6:30 P.M... PROGRAM 8:00 P.M. 
FEATURE: Exhibition and report of the 
Architects Civic Design Group, Detroit 
Metropolitan Area. 

FEATURE: Mr. William Davidson of the 
National Safety Council, in a 20 minute 


address on designing for safety in the 
home, 


ARE YOU READY FOR 
POSTWAR PRACTICE? 

By Joseph Peter Jogerst, A.LA. 

There's little doubt that the world 
we'll all be forced to live in when the 
shooting's over with will be a different 
world from anything any of us ever 
imagined; different and better, too, 

The thing you may be worried about 
now has two parts: (1) Will architect 
salesmen be required in this new world 
and (2) What kind of a salesman will 
an architect have to be? 

About the first worry, no more. 
Everyone now sees a more important 
place for the architect than ever before. 
He'll be needed to carry the banner, 
as he has after every change. But every 
architect should give some thought to 
the second—about what kind of a sales- 
man he will have to be. Those who have 
studied the situation most carefully see 
him as an entirely different man from 
the salesman of the past. Naturally, the 
rule-of-thumb architect will be out in 
the race for supremacy, the architect 
of the future will be a skilled profes- 
sional man backed by a professional 
man's education and experience and 
imbued with a keen desire to serve and 
excel, 

In general, he will have to be more 
of a specialist, The "jack-of-all-trades" 
architect who drew plans “for what he 
could get" will give way to the experi- 
enced trained man who can sell only 
one thing, "competent architectural 
service," and can sell it supremely well. 

As one of today's architects getting 
ready for tomorrow's problems, you will 
want to know how to bridge the gap. 
It’s easy, Know more about the latest 
produets required for modern design- 
ing, find out everything you can about 
the latest specialties, know more about 
your prospects, learn everything you 
can about them. 

Or to put it into two words: Know 
more: Then you can't lose in tomor- 
row's postwar world and be pushed 
into the background by your more en- 
terprising fellow architects, and beef 
about these changing times. Make a 
few changes yourself and thus be fit 
to meet these new conditions. 
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LETTERS 


Bulletin . . . Quite a number of years 
ago (between 15 and 20 I believe) 
charges were made against the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects under the 
Sherman anti-trust laws. 

At that time the statement of archi- 
tectural services closed with the state- 
ment that "for the above services the 
proper minimum charge is 6%.” 

That made us a trust operating in 
restraint of trade! 

It was finally shown that architects 
did not adhere to “the” minimum 
charge, and it was agreed that if we 
changed the statement to read “a” min- 
imum charge, we would get out from 
under the law, And that is how the 
statement now reads. 

I notice that your Michigan Society 
schedule, while headed "Recommend- 
ed" charges, it does state "The mini- 
mum charge is 6%” and ete, It appears 
that way several times. 

Possibly you have had legal advice 
that the heading “Recommended” ap- 
plies fully throughout, but if not I 
suggest having the point checked and 
that matter also be referred to the A. 
I. A, Board. 

It may be that you should state each 
time “The recommended.” 

If I am all wet in this, forget it. But 
I have noted that others have done 
the same sort of thing, and so notified 
Kemper. We don’t want a government 
flare-up just as post-war building re- 
vives.—Goldwin Goldsmith, 

Bulletin: D 

I was keenly interested to read in 
my June copy of the Architectural 
Record of your special issue of The 
Bulletin under the title of “Post-war 
Planning.” I should particularly like 
to receive a copy of this number as 
this subject of Post-war Planning is 
one of very live interest in Australia. 
Our own Architects recently published 
a Report on this subject. It really 
formed a reply to a questionnaire that 
was circulated by our Ministry of Post- 
war Reconstruction, I am enclosing a 
copy in the hope you will find it of 
interest, 

I am at the moment serving as Vice- 
President of our Town and Country 
Planning Association and we hope to 
put out a special Report in the course 
of the next few weeks. I shall be 
pleased to see a copy goes forward to 


you—Leslie M. Perrott, Melbourne, 
Australia, 

* * * 
Bulletin: 


I find in my billfold three member- 
ship cards and I believe there would 
be a fourth if I had paid my dues: 

Detroit Division Michigan Society of 


Architects. Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects. American Institute of Architects. 
(The fourth of which I may not be a 
member, is, of course, the Detroit Chap- 
ter of A. I. A.) 

It strikes me that there has been a 
little consolidation. Maybe a few others 
have been paying dues and joining and 
getting cards like I, without a clear idea 
of why. Would you consider it expedi- 
ent to publish in your ever better *Bul- 
letin" what all these cards are, the dues 
each year, to whom payable, and the 
amount? 

Port Huron is out of reach of most 
local chapters; I have in the past been 
asked to the Saginaw Chapter meetings 
but that is forty miles farther than 
Detroit and I can get there seldom 
enough.—Daniel C. Bryant. 

* * * 


Ed's Note: Divisions of the MSA are 
no more, having been dissolved and 
their functions taken over by chapters 
of the A. I. A. An architect in Michi- 
gan, who is a member of the A. I. A., 
is automatically a member of the State 
Society, his dues in his chapter paying 
also his dues in the MSA. Upon pay- 
ment of $10 annual dues in the Detroit 
or Grand Rapids chapter, a portion is 
forwarded to the treasurer of the MSA 
and the member is issued membership 
cards in his chapter and MSA. This is 
the only way an architect within the 
state can join the society. Architects 
without the state, registered in Michi- 
gan, may join the MSA by paying $3 
annual dues for non-resident member- 
ship. j 

Institute (national) dues are payable 
direct to Washington. 


GRAND RAPIDS CHAPTER 
HEARS H. M. (TOD) SLOAN 


Reactions to the talk on Solar Hous- 
ing Oct. 26 in Pantlind hotel were most 
favorable. H. M. (Tod) Sloan, Chicago 
contractor, who developed Solar Park 
at Glenview, Ill, outside Chicago, 
speaking under auspices of the Grand 
Rapids Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, related in an il- 
lustrated talk his experience in the 
development of a new housing con- 
struction technique. He represented 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass company 
whose product Thermoplane is used ex- 
tensively in the large glass wall areas 
of solar housing. 

Officials of the Grand Rapids Real 
Estate Board and the Builders and Trad- 
ers Exchange reported they were much 
impressed, 

Roger Allen, president of the Grand 
Rapids chapter, AIA, expressed hope 
that Mr, Sloan could be presented here 
again early next year. 
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I do not suggest that a social pattern 
can be created by an act of the indi- 
vidual will—still less that it may be 
discovered through the researches of 
Scholars, It will not be invented. It will 
be the consequence of an evolutionary 
process, anonymous and unpredictable, 
contemptuous of our theory, no doubt, 
and manifested not in literary or graphic 
form but in political action. There is 
nevertheless an art, however obscure, 
in politics; and political action, even 
when violent, is often a translation 
merely of currents of thought which lie 
very far beneath the appearances they 
shape. Such currents are sometimes set 
in motion by discontent and the self- 
interest of classes but, being set in mo- 
tion, they may be guided, restrained 
and given a rational end by intellectual 
forces. Such a guidance is, it seems to 
me, one of the responsibilities of science; 
and if of science, then surely of the 
university. 

It should be our task to know this 
Browing crisis in the affairs of our cities. 
We should discover the causes and the 
nature of our social disintegration and 
try to comprehend as a whole its direc- 
tion and processes. We should try to 
express clearly and persuasively what- 
ever we may discover and to give our 
expressions currency. We should sketch 
the patterns which might point the way 
to new equilibriums and lay at the feet 
of the city programs of action intended 
to resolve in part at least some urgent 
problem of civic life; and for my part, 
though it be academic heresy, I should 
include also the making and the use of 
whatever political instruments might be 
necessary to implement my programs. 

I do not, of course, propose that the 
university should neglect its ancient 
functions. The university should con- 
tinue to be the guardian of funded 
knowledge and the discoverer of new 
knowledge. The university's role as a 
vocational training ground should be 
extended rather than abridged. Never- 
theless, these do not comprise all of 
our responsibilities to the social order. 
Ours is an evolving tradition which 
must be constantly reoriented to new 
necessities. The university, which was 
once a training ground for the aristo- 
cratic vocations and which became pres- 
ently a laboratory of scientific and 
humanistic research, has already be- 
come a social and political institution 
integral with a democratic way of life. 
We should not try to prohibit that 
evolution. 

I think it probable that this evolution 
will be most evident and most congenial 
to those universities which are built 


into our great cities. There the demands 
of the city will be exigent, its crises ap- 
parent. More than one type of university 
is in the making: we have in America 
urban universities quite distinct from 
the tradition of Paris or of Oxford, 
having a proud history, advancing to 
new fields of endeavor. The discipline 
in these universities does not strictly 
comprise the fifty greatest classics of 
humanism, nor are there available re- 
sources wholly adequate for the mount- 
ing costs—already a heavy load for 
the largest industrial corporations—of 
chemical and mechanical research and 
invention, These universities have dis- 
covered a new dignity in an immediate 
serviceability to the great cities which 
nurture them. They are, in part at least, 
shaped by that serviceability and are 
daily made more integral to their civic 
environment. They could not undertake 
the training of thousands of young men 
and women, drawn from that human 
sea which breaks constantly over their 
shores, without a growing consciousness 
of unity with that sea. 


First among the many solicitudes of 
this evolving university set in the 
framework of a city must be the making 
of citizens—I mean the development in 
the minds and hearts of students, 
whether young or adult, of such atti- 
tudes as will fit them for the collective 
life of the city. Citizens are not made 
through the advancement of science or 
through the spread of literacy, still less 
by precept or by laboratory experiment 
or by the development of the profes- 
sional aptitudes. Citizens are made when 
men begin to feel a responsibility for 
the. general welfare; when their inter- 
ests include not vocational matters 
merely, or personal gain and adventure, 
but the destiny of that group to which 
their individual destiny is bound. Citi- 
zens are made by the experience of 
citizenship. Every student in our urban 
university, the greatest number of whom 
will be adult students, should feel him- 
self a part of an institution actively 
promoting the life of the city. H should 
experience the fact of participation, 
brought home to him not only by the 
basic assumptions of his curriculum, by 
the daily attitudes and thought of his 
teachers, but also by the habitual and 
widening contributions of the univer- 
sity to the civic good. He should see the 
university reaching out into the city, 
promoting the general education and 
the public health, assisting the efficiency 
of administration and finance, of se- 
curity and justice, encouraging the arts 
and the public taste, mitigating the con- 
flicts of classes and of economic inter- 
ests. And the university which has thus 
made known to him the dignity and joy 
of service should follow him beyond 


her gates to confirm his faith and up- 
hold his hands. 

I should think it strange if a univer- 
sity made in this way a function of 
progressive civilization and sustained 
by civie life should be indifferent to 
the physical aspect of the city. I dare 
not suggest that city planning—I mean 
the conscious and guided evolution of 
the outward aspects of cities—should be 
the principal concern of a university; 
and yet, it seems to me, the indiffer- 
ence of universities to this art, especially 
the indifference of a university ad- 
dressed to the fuller life of a city, pre- 
sents a curious contradiction. Education 
is a planning profession. Planning is a 
term which includes both foresight and 
responsibility for change. Very little 
foresight is needed to recognize the con- 
sequences of physical disorder upon 
social health; nor can that sense of re- 
sponsibility be either deep or clair- 
voyant which will not recognize physical 
realities, not less than ideas, as a proper 
field of university interest. We shape 
our cities, and then our cities shape us 
(if I may paraphrase the Prime Min- 
ister). Our present cities are clearly the 
consequence of social and spiritual dis- 
integration; they may become also the 
cause of such disintegration, 

The trouble is that we do not have 
a clear idea of the objectives and pro- 
cesses of city planning. We think of 
planning as something concerned with 
boulevards and plazas, with river es- 
planades and the magnificent grouping 
of public buildings. It is to most of us 
a pageant art, its objective a civic facade 
only casually related to work and to 
social usage. We need perhaps a new 
word to denote that scientific attack 
upon the disordered structure of our 
cities which is the essential process of 
modern city planning. The materials of 
this science are not vista and monu- 
mental ensemble but the home and its 
environment, the community and its in- 
stitutions, the balance and rhythm of 
populations. It proceeds hand in hand 
with municipal research, It is a tool of 
social reconstruction, “contributing to 
that reconstruction the demonstrated 
influence of environment. 

The plan of Detroit, the brave artistry 
of Judge Woodward, was built of ab- 
stractions: of radial avenues and rond- 
points copied from the park at Ver- 
sailles. These had introduced order into 
the garden of Louis XIV but were found 
less suitable in the course of time for 
citizens than they had been for trees. 
We should be glad that the expanding 
city refused that geometric corseting. 
The wide, amorphous city now offers 
us on an immense page the materials 
of reconstruction unembarrassed except 
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PLAN FOR ILLINOIS 
TECHNOLOGY 

These pictures cf the campus plan of 
Illinois Institute of Technology of 
Chicago’s south side, show how Ludwig 


Mies van der Rohe, internationally 
. famous architect solved a planning 
problem very similar to that faced by 
Wayne University of Detroit. Both 
schools draw most of their students 
from the city in which they are located 
and hence must be at the center of the 
metropolitan area’s transport system. 
Hence both face the problem of high 
land values and making the best use 
of a relatively restricted area. In the 
top picture one through street runs 
through the property, while the second 
picture shows a model of the final site 
plan which leaves 2 major streets cross- 
ing the campus since the city would 
not permit the closing of Dearborn 
Avenue. The bottom photograph shows 
a typical classroom unit. 
Dean Hudnut referred to the plans 
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(Mies prefers the first) as an example 


for Wayne in that the architect has 
carefully considered the grouping of 
the buildings to give the space between 
the structures an architectural quality. 
In considering the spacing of the build- 
ings the designer had the same end in 
mind as that achieved by the plaza of 
San Marco where the architecture of 
the open square is itself more famous 
than the buildings. 

In the buildings themselves the plans 
call for the maximum flexibility. Any 
floor of a building may serve as a single 
large drafting room or be subdivided 


into classrooms or offices as the changing 

curriculum of the school may dictate. 
These are probably the most austere 
designs for a collegiate group in the 
country since there is no ornament ap- 
plied to the buildings at all. The struc- 
tural members of the steel frame from 
the spandrells of the facade. Architec- 
ture here lies in the carefully studied 
proportions of the structural members, 
windows, brickwork, and the building 
masses. Such sculpture as will be placed 
on the campus will stand free and form 
an integral part of the campus design. 
DONALD MONSON 
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at the center by inherited ideals of form. 
We are going to build out of this 
material—not arbitrarily, as the con- 
sequence of some new synthesis theo- 
retically arrived at, but slowly, through 
processes of social adjustment and ex- 
periment—new theaters conformable to 
a changing order of civic life. That is 
what we mean by city planning. In that 
evolution the university, and especially 
the urban university, cannot be merely 
observer and analyst. 


It is probable that our great industrial 
cities are about to undergo a process of 
decentralization. The factories move 
outward into the countryside, drawing 
with them the homes of the workers 
and their institutions. Satellite towns 
spring up all around the nucleus of the 
old city, inviting new loyalties and rela- 
tionships in the community life. These 
satellite towns will have in time local 
colorations and local structures; the 
great industrial city will expand into a 
mosaic of smaller communities sepa- 
rated, it is hoped, by wide belts of 
greenery and tied together by swift, 
well-organized avenues of traffic. Al- 
ready one can see in Detroit the shaping 
of that new pattern. 

What will happen to the old city 
when that reshaping is accomplished: 
when the people leave untenanted the 
crowded and obsolete centre to live in 
shining new communities in the far 
suburbs? Will they leave behind them 
vast ruined acres like those of ancient 
Rome? Shall we demolish these rusting 
skyscrapers and moulding pavements to 
make room for wide, green playgrounds 
and forest vistas? We have been shown 
such a city in the plans of a great 
American architect: the site of the 
present Detroit a meadow, dotted with 
pleasant groves and ringed with thriv- 
ing new cities. Given the developments 
in manufacture and communication 
promised by recent new techniques, 
such a new physical reality, providing 
every facility for economic and bio- 


logical survival, is by no means im- 
possible. 

I share my colleague's love of play- 
ground and forest; I am as firm as he 
in support of a new organization of 
dwelling and working place; but I can- 
not share the complacency with which 
he views the operation of that civic ex- 
plosion which is to shatter the city into 
unrelated fragments. Whatever his new 
pattern might be, it would not be a 
city: a city is not merely a collection of 
buildings or an aggregation of people; 
a city is made by the form and content 
of society. That form and content must 
be expressed in the institutions which 
are the functions of society. The civic 
soul is not nourished by the physical 
well-being or the prosperity of its citi- 
zens but by the cultural interests and 
the political order to which these are 
only background and accompaniment. 
Nor is it possible, as some believe, that 
cultural interests and political order can 
be sustained by newspapers, radios and 
motion pictures, useful as these are; 
you must have institutions which invite 
participation and responsible action. 

I think of the urban university as the 
first among such institutions, That life 
which the cathedral gave to the medie- 
val city, that beauty which the palace 
gave to the city of the Renaissance, the 
university will give to the American 
city of tomorrow. It will form, with 
museums of science and art, libraries, 
concert halls, theaters and schools, a 
great cultural heart out of which will 
flow the currents which inform the life 
of the city with dignity and meaning. 


MIES' ILLINOIS TECH 


UNS 


A training school for the civic voca- 
tions, its uncloistered halls shall be 
crowded with citizens. 

I cannot think of such a university 
built at the edge of a city; it should 
preside at the centre, affirming by that 
relationship its leadership and service- 
ability. It should be conscious of its 
high place in the scheme of the city; 
conscious not of its relation to street 
and traffic merely, to the homes of 
faculty and students, to coordinated in- 
stitutions and facilities, but more ur- 
gently conscious of those less imme- 
diate and less visible factors of city 
life, unobserved by the practical- 
minded, which create its usefulness as 
a civic force. It will build itself into the 
city. It will be a part of the city plan. 

My university should be a city in it- 
self. Like the medieval University of 
Paris, it should be a city within a city; 
and it should be a planned city. The 
order and unity which it promotes in 
the pattern around it should be ex- 
hibited also in its individual pattern. 
That, also, should teach not by precept 
merely, but by example. 

Our buildings and avenues and open 
spaces must be so organized as to make 
evident their participation in the totality 
of the university. They must remind us 
of that participation not only by a uni- 
form architecture but by their attitudes 
and arrangements. They must confront 
the city as a unity, not as a collection 
of fragments. A formless aggregation of 
anecdotal styles such as we have at 
Harvard may attain some romantic 
unity through history and long associa- 
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tion—there is a spirit there which re- 
conciles many monstrous discordances— 
but you may be sure that such an ex- 
pression cannot be deliberately arrived 
at. In our new universities, which have 
yet to crystallize into indissoluble shape, 
architecture offers you her inestimable, 
eloquent companionship. Your build- 
ings and the communal pattern which 
they may form will, if you will admit 
them to your service, facilitate in a 
thousand subtle ways the fulfillment of 
your heroic mission. 

The students and teachers who feel 
daily the impact of architectural order 
and unity experience through that im- 
pact the order and unity of the institu- 
tion which these express. They know 
themselves to be a part of an organic 
whole; they are citizens and form the 
more readily the habit of citizenship. 
They perceive the intention of the uni- 
versity—the idea, the mood, of those 
who framed it—and its wholeness and 
its march are brought home to them 
in a moving symbol. The people of the 
city, also, are aware of that symbol 
which confirms in their hearts a faith 
in the university idea, 

There is no need of a reminder to 
practical men of the value of order in 
the operation of a great institution, 
whether that institution be devoted to 
education, business, or government; nor 
is it necessary to affirm again the im- 
portance of an order based directly upon 
eiticient and economical operation. That 
principle should be extended to your 
architecture. You must know how you 
intend, your university to operate and 
provide a machine for that functioning. 
You cannot foresee every form of your 
serviceability or provide in advance for 
every contingency, but you can have a 
policy and plot its general directions 
and objectives; and your buildings can 
assist that policy. Most university build- 
ings obstruct both operation and growth. 
Haphazard aggregations show clearly 
the lack of foresight and firm guidance; 
things happened to them and they await 
more happenings. Because universities 
had no policy, they became encumbered 
by sentiment and medieval mum- 
meries: not in the detail of their build- 
ings merely, but in the organization and 
relationship of these, As a eonsequence 
most universities are, in their outward 
aspects, without dignity, 

We are not sufficiently conscious of 
our present opportunity and its great- 
ness. If we knew the commanding place 
which a university might occupy in our 
industrial cities, if we were truly aware 
of the city's anxiety and hunger, of its 
need for direction and guardianship, 
we should be more anxious to fit our 
universities to the actualities of time 
and circumstance. We should not think 
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HISTORICAL GROUP VISITS ANN 


ARBOR HOUSES 


Emil Lorch Is President 


Seventy-three members of the Wash- 
tenaw Historical Society opened the 
society’s season program Oct. 21 by 
visiting three of Ann Arbor's notable 
pioneer houses and one of its latest 
modern structures, the Ann Arbor News 
building. The excursion was concluded 
with tea at the recently built modernis- 
tic home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kempf 
on Oxford Rd. 

The house owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Reuben H. Kempf on S. Division St. 
and the homes of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Wahr and Mr. and Mrs. Mack Ryan, at 
Division and Ann Sts., were visited by 
the society. Prof. Emil Lorch, F.A.LA., 
president of the society, commented 
briefly on the architecture and history 
of each house, mentioning the effects 
on architectural design indicated in the 
modern approach to the designing prob- 
lem as carried out in the News building. 

Although quite different in character, 
the three houses examined by the so- 
ciety are the genuine examples of the 
period in which they were built, The 
Kempf and Wahr houses are of the 
Greek Revival period, and the Ryan 
home is early Victorian. 

The Reuben Kempf home, well over 
90 years old, was owned at one time 
by Henry DeWitt Bennett, secretary 
and steward of the University from 1866 
to 1883, and Mr. and Mrs. Kempf have 
kept the house in its original state for 
more than 50 years. One of the out- 
standing features of the house is its 
east iron window grilles, which are 
typically Greek in character, Prof. 
Lorch said. 3 

The Wahr home, which is reputed to 
be one of the finest examples of Greek 
Revival architecture now standing, was 
built by Judge N. W. Wilson in 1843 
and was purchased 51 years ago by Mr. 
Wahr. Its Ionic fluted columns, dentilled 
cornice and finely proportioned recessed 
———— 


of the university then as the curator of 
ancient cultures merely or as an ex- 
perimenter in the sciences— still less as 
& fortuitous collection of vocational 
schools—but as that light which is to 
rekindle the collective soul. We should 
then understand the necessity of affirm- 
ing in the persistent and eloquent lan- 
guage of architecture our unity in that 
purpose. We should then yield ourselves 
to the city, identifying our destiny with 
the city's destiny, our health with the 
city's health, our form with the city's 
form; and we should affirm that whole- 
ness by making our plan an inseparable, 
necessary part of the city's pattern. 


doorway are examples of building in 
that era. 

The Greek Revival in architecture 
was begun by Thomas Jefferson when 
he built the Virginia State capitol in 
Richmond. Jefferson’s building was 
Roman in character but the more simple 
forms of the similar Greek style soon 
became established and thousands of 
houses and other buildings were con- 
Structed in that style during the first 


„half of the 19th century. 


The Mack Ryan house, built by Dr. 
Alonzo Palmer in 1867 during the early 
Victorian period, reflects the Gothic 
style which Ruskin and other English 
writers were discussing at that time. 
One of its features, according to Prof. 
Lorch, is the lavish use of excellent 
woods. The home was purchased 42 
years ago by Tobias Laubengayer, Mrs. 
Ryan's father and a well-known resi- 
dent of Scio township. 


NOBLE SHOWS NEW 
PROJECT 

Charles Noble, A. L A, recently 
played host to a large group of Ann 
Arbor and Detroit realtors and con- 
struction men in a personally conducted 
tour through “Pittsfield Village," lo- 
cated on a large site between Ypsilanti 
and Ann Arbor. 

Three of the apartments in the 422- 
family development have been set aside 
as models and furnished by interior 
decorators to give a better idea of liva- 
bility and privacy there to future ten- 
ants. 

Two hundred and ten of the units are 
rented and 185 families already are 
living there. 

The backs of the units face on the 
streets with the living rooms overlook- 
ing future landscaped gardens. 

The tract is designed so that there are 
7,000 square feet of land available to 
the average family of three. The aver- 
age land for the same specified group 
in the city is approximately 4,000 square 
feet. j j 


It is Michigan’s largest private resi- ` 


dential rental project under the FHA 
insured mortgage system. 

Officials of the organization behind 
it are Leonard P, Reaume, Noble, Wal- 
lace Frost, William Esslinger and Henry 
Shelden. 

It is managed by Reaume & Sillo- 
way, Inc., of Detroit. 

The project is for the relief of the 
present and postwar housing shortage 
in the district it occupies. 
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TO EACH LOCAL UNIT 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Subject: Special Procedures Effective 
Nov. | In Michigan Public 


Improvement Program 


Apportionments under the formula 
of the Act which appropriated $5,000,- 
000 for local publie works planning aid 
on a matching basis (the Michigan Pub- 
lie Improvement Program) expire on 
Nov. 1 and the Act directs the Planning 
Commission to then reapportion all un- 
committed money among units of gov- 
ernment which need more than their 
original apportionments to meet 50 per- 
cent of their planning costs. It has been 
emphasized throughout that to be eli- 
gible to apply after Nov. 1 a unit of 
government must have submitted by 
Nov. 1 at least one application or a 
request for an extension of time. 

Before unused apportionments can be 
pooled a brief period must be allowed 
to accommodate those who asked for 
an extension of time. 

Before unused apportionments are 
pooled for statewide distribution it 
seems fair that unused apportionments 
in each county should be pooled for 
distribution to applicants within the 
county who may be able to qualify. 

Accordingly, the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Planning Commission, act- 
ing for the Commission, has estab- 
lished the following procedures effec- 
tive No. 1: 

1. Original apportionments of all jur- 
isdictions that have made themselves 
eligible to participate after Nov. 1 will 
remain intact until Nov. 20. 

2. The total of the original appor- 
tionments in any county will be re- 
served until Dec. 15, available to juris- 
dictions within that county. 

3. Applicaticns will be received be- 
tween Nov. 1 and Dec. 15 for needs 
of eligible jurisdictions in excess of 
their original apportionments. When the 
total of the unused original apportion- 
ments available for statewide distribu- 
tion is known after Dec. 15, this total 
will be equitably apportioned among 
these applicants. 

We assume that all for whom this 
letter is intended are familiar with the 
program, but the manual explaining 
all details of the program and a copy 
of the apportionment list for any county 
will of course still be sent upon request 
to anyone. 

DON WEEKS 
Director 
Michigan Planning Commission 


ALABAMA 


AUBURN- Of outstanding interest of 
the fall season is the current exhibit of 
68 panels on Regional Building of the 
United States compiled by and rented 
from New York's Museum of Modern 
Art, currently shown at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, School of Architecture. 


“More and more good architecture 
is being appreciated. This exhibit shows 
by means of traditional types and mod- 
ern types how this may be accom- 
plished," says Professor E. W. Burk- 
hardt, who secured the exhibition. 

“Good regional building, old and new, 
is concerned with the straight-forward 
use of materials in forms suitable to 
specific function, site and climate. Re- 
cent years have seen a new apprecia- 
tion of this country's indigenous build- 
ing tradition and of the contribution 
which that tradition can make to archi- 
tecture of today. Architects are redis- 
covering the virtues of anonymous folk- 
architecture — the careful adaption to 
climate and the direct but sensitive 
handling of native materials. 


"Earlier builders in this country used 
the materials they found close at hand 
—earth, logs or stone. Since modern 
buildings must answer new demands 
for living, the architect today takes ad- 
vantage of new building methods and 
the availability of non-local mate- 
rials, natural and synthetic. But with 
engaging frankness, he often combines 
new material and techniques with na- 
tive material and with such parts of the 
local building tradition as are still eco- 
nomically, structurally and aesthetically 
satisfactory. 


“The exhibition indicates a number 
of these regional developments in con- 
struction and design paralleling each 
case with examples of how the 
modern architect has adapted the tra- 
ditional practices to contemporary uses. 
It shows how stone and earth became 
natural building materials in treeless 
regions, illustrates log construction in 
old and new forms, and traces the vig- 
orous vernacular traditions of wood 
building on the east and west coasts. 
Also considered are the stone and wood 
building of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and the “Prairie house” which, 
although it was the invention of one 
man, Frank Lloyd Wright, has had an 
influence as a native building type far 
beyond the time and place of its crea- 
tion.” Se 

In addition to illustrations by Amer- 
icas Frank Lloyd Wright and H. H. 
Richardson of fame in the 70th and 80th 
panels by California’s modernists in 
architecture Richard Neutra and Wil- 
liam Wilson Wurster are on display as 


are panels of work by many others. 

Old Colonial architecture also re- 
ceives its share of attention. Also in- 
cluded are projects by the government 
Farm Security Agency and the Indian 
Service. 

a E. 

Prof. and Mrs. Turpin C. Bannister 
have just taken up residence at Auburn, 
where Professor Bannister becomes 
dean of the School of Architecture 
at A. P. L 


CALIFORNIA HOLDS 
17th ANNUAL MEET 


Housing and industry after the war, 
rural development and regional plan- 
ning for California keynoted the 17th 
annual meeting of the State Association 
of California Architects held in San 
Francisco, Noy. 3 and 4. 

Owing to the shortage of hotel ac- 
commodations, the meeting was con- 
fined largely to Northern California 
architects, John S. Bolles, association 
president, reported. A six-man delega- 
tion represented Southern California 
societies. Chairman of the meeting was 
Roy Chamberlain, San Francisco. 

Business sessions were held Friday 
and Saturday mornings, when the State 
Board of Architectural Examiners also 
met. Assemblyman Gardiner Johnson, 
Berkeley, spoke on "The Architect and 
the State" at Friday's luncheon meet- 
ing. A round table discussion on “Re- 
gional Planning for California," fol- 
lowed, with Adrien J. Falk, president 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Ray Smith, president of the 
Real Estate Board of San Francisco, 
as guest speakers. 

Rex L. Nicholson, managing director 
of Builders of the West, spoke on 
“Housing and Industry after the War," 
at Saturday's luncheon, followed by a 
round table diseussion on development 
in the Central Valley and other rural 
areas. The Producers' Council Club of 
Northern California illustrated ad- 
vances in standardizing construction 
units in a presentation and discussion 
on "Modular Planning." 

Luncheon and round table meetings 
were attended by members of the 
Structural Engineers Association, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
néers, Associated General Contractors 
and Producers Council Club. The asso- 
ciation's annual banquet and dinner 
dance took place Friday evening, when 
officers for 1944-45 were installed. 

Some 150 architects from throughout 
the State attended the sessions, one of 
which was devoted to a discussion of 
San Franciscos Master Plan. 

The Association approved a plan to 
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DIVERSIFIED PLANNER 


Architect Michael Goodman, of the University 


Of California, Has Had Varied Experience 
From designing a hobby room to developing and carring out comprehensive 
city and regional planning is certainly a broad field tied in with architecture, but 
Michael B. Goodman, whose first job on the University of California campus was 
sweeping out the Greek Theater in 1921 as a student, believes in diversification in 


his profession. 


He is an architect and professor of architecture at the University. Seemingly 


every architectural magazine has had 
special, illustrated articles written by 
him in the past year, He practices in 
the East Bay, lives at 2422 Cedar St. 
and now he is the newest member of 
the Berkeley City Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Lithuanian born, Russian educated 
Michael Goodman same to California 
from the Orient in 1920. He had planned 
to become a mining engineer and ex- 
pected to study first in Pittsburgh and 
then in Belgium, 
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unify all architects’ organizations in the 
State under a California Council of 
Architects. 

John S. Bolles of San Francisco was 
elected president of the northern 
branch. Other officers elected were, 
Malcolm D. Reynolds, Theodore C. Ber- 
nardi, W. Clement Ambrose, Norman 
K. Blanchard, Andrew T. Hass and 
Frederick H. Reimers of San Francisco; 
Leo J. Sharps of Burlingame; Philip 
C. Buckingham of Fresno, and Clarence 
C. Caulkins of Santa Rosa. 


PASADENA — An exhibit entitled 
"Planning Your Neighborhood" has 
been on view at the main Pasadena 
Publie Library. The exhibit consisting 
of photographs and text was developed 
by the Museum of Modern Art and 
purchased by the Southern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. The display was brought to 
Pasadena at the request of J. Marshall 
Miller, Pasadena's City Planning Engi- 
neer, and is evidence of another con- 
structive step taken by that important 
department. 

* * * 

POMONA — Summer Spaulding, 
architect, engineer, planner and educa- 
tor, spoke on "The Community and 20th 
Century Technology” at the Oct. 17 
meeting of the Rotary club. He is de- 
signer, of the school buildings in Ocean- 
side. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO- Clarence O. Pe- 
terson and Wendell R. Spackman an- 
nounce their association for the general 
practice of architecture with offices at 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
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Interested in universities, he crossed 
the Bay for a visit here. Perhaps it was 
the view from the local hills that did it 
—Prof, Goodman isn't sure—but some- 
thing caused him to decide to remain 
here. He entered the University as a 
student. His first encounter with Greek 
architecture was by broom as a paid 
performer, Later he took to the brush 
and his oils and water colors have won 
prizes. 

He was graduated in architecture 
from the University in 1925, became 
successful in private practice and joined 
the University’s department of architec- 
ture in 1927. On sabbatical leave, he vis- 
ited Europe in 1934 and while in Rome 
became convinced that no one had ever 
done a good job selling California to 
Europeans, 

In 1942 he was “lend-leased” to the 
United States Government by the Uni- 
versity, He became emergency planning 
advisor in a regional area comprising 
the states of California, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Mon- 
tana and Idaho. His job was to help 
local war councils define and organize 
to meet pertinent needs of their respec- 
tive localities. It called for tact and 
super diplomacy. He remained in his 
Position until last March when he re- 
turned to his University duties. 

How did he succeed in his emergency 
planning? Well, he followed out a course 
which wasn’t far different from his first 
statement to his fellow members on the 
Berkeley City Planning Commission: 
“My intention as a representative of the 
architectural profession and the build- 
ing profession at large is to make the 
process and objectives of planning or 
community development intelligible to 
the citizens and thus establish the func- 
tion of the professional not only as a 
technician but as one who is vitally 
concerned with his environment and the 
well being of his fellow citizens.” 

Just as Michael Goodman’s work with 
a broom endowed him with a better 
sense of the proportions of the Greek 
Theater, so did his experience in emer- 
gency war work give him some things 
not so readily within the grasp of the 
rank and file, Says Prof. Goodman: 

“Civilian Defense planning activities 
have strengthened ties between commu- 
nities of this San Francisco Bay area 


and have laid the foundation for better 
understanding and cooperation in an 
area as large as four-fifths of the State 
of Massachusetts. Another great value 
of these civilian activities is the devel- 
opment of new community ties and even 
neighborhood ties which in my estima- 
tion brings us back to the old New 
England town meeting organization. 

“Cities and localities and even states 
found out that a new inventory had to 
be made of the areas under their juris- 
diction, for the political subdivisions did 
not possess enough basic information 
about each other to meet emergency 
situations.” 

Prof. Goodman favors organization 
of civie-minded bodies for the purpose 
of finding community development 
problems, analyzing their nature, 
searching for remedies and bringing 
them before the community, urging ac- 
tion. He quoted from Sir Patrick 
Geddes, Scotch biologist, “Study your 
city’s present burdens before trying to 
plan its future.” 

The Office of War Information has 
distributed throughout the world an ar- 
ticle on Prof. Goodman's contribution 
to the cause of California architecture 
and as a member of the so-called Cali- 
fornia School of Architecture in order 
to demonstrate that the United States 


-produces ultra values, And Prof. Good- 


man says that it will also help to point 
out that those coming to this country 
have an equal opportunity to develop 
their talents and to express themselves 
without fear, 


Prof. Goodman is quite concerned 
with the postwar possibilities of the 
home. “Social and occupational interests 
at home are having a revival as a 
result of the war emergency,” he says. 
"It has undoubtedly affected the future 
planning of the home. The rumpus room 
will become more of a hobby room than 
just a social gathering place and much 
thought will be for the livable kitchen." 

Prof, Goodman married Miss Mildred 
Jacobs in 1935. They have one son, Mi- 
chael, Jr, In his bachelor days Michael 
Goodman roomed with George Pettitt, 
now on leave of absence from his posi- 
tion as assistant to President Sproul 
of the University as a Navy officer. 

“In all the time that George and I 
roomed together we never had a quar- 
rel,” Prof. Goodman told us. “You see I 
rarely saw him during those many years 
because we hardly ever were in the 
house at the same time." 

Prof. Goodman is a constant contrib- 
utor to architectural publications, both 
graphic and in writing, And before the 
war he had articles in European archi- 
tectural magazines. He goes in for draw- 
ings and engravings, has made a repu- 
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CONNECTICUT LEADS IN CLARIFICATION 


OF FEES AND SERVICE 


EDITOR'S NOTE: As stated by Este Fisher, there is a growing interest in reducing to definite 
form the scale of fees and scope of services to be rendered governmental bod- 
ies by architects. Mr. Fisher and the newly appointed A.I.A. Committee on Fees, Max H. 
Foley, chairman, 101 Park Ave., New York, are compiling data on this subject. We publish 
herewith a statement by the State Comptroller of Connecticut. A booklet, "Statement of 
Services to be Rendered by Architects, and Schedule of Proper Minimum Charges for Such 
Services, Complying with Fair Practices," is now in preparation by the State and will soon 


be ready for distribution. 


UNIFORM STANDARDS FOR ARCHITECTS ENGAGED 
FOR STATE'S CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


By FRED R. ZELLER, State Comptroller 


When the 1937 session of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly created a 
State Department of Public Works, with 
complete authority over any State con- 
struction project costing $1,000 or more 
—including repairs or alterations as 
well as new construction—it had in 
mind not only the direction of a con- 
templated twenty-five - million - dollar 
building program but also the installa- 
tion of a system of planning and admin- 
istering the State's entire public-works 
problem and the elimination of the sys- 
tem (or lack of system) that had per- 
mitted a great many faults to creep 
into the method of retaining architects 
and letting contracts, such as favoritism 
toward architects with right contacts, 
excessive fees, and other abuses .The 
faults were due not so much to dishon- 
esty as to lack of a controlled and well- 
administered system, 

In charge of the Public Works Depart- 
ment was a Commissioner, appointed by 
the Governor, and a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, appointed by the Commissioner. 
The Department also had its own staff 
of engineers and architects, as well as 
draftsmen, designers, construction sup- 
erintendents and inspectors, The Com- 
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tation as a professional artist and has 
won several prizes in art shows. 

One of his beloved art treasures is a 
life-sized head which the famed Ruth 
Cravath did of Michael, Jr. Perhaps 
you have seen it at some of the exhibi- 
tions of her work, It wasn’t so long ago 
Goodman was taking home the bust via 
a Euclid Ave. No, 7 street car. As usual, 
the vehicle was crowded with commuter 
throngs. Joseph Henry Jackson, author 
and book reviewer, spied him and noted 
that the architect had a rather plain 
laundry bag which he held carefully. 

“What have you in the bag, Michael?" 
asked Jackson, 

Without thinking Prof. Goodman 
shouted down through the crowded 
car: “It’s my son's head. I’m just bring- 
ing it back from San Francisco," where- 
upon some of the Euclid Ave. line fem- 
ininity gasped and turned pale. 


missioner of Public Works had complete 
authority as to the Department's policy, 
as well as to projects—location, type, 
design and engineering features—and 
the repairing or alteration of any State 
building. Obviously, this put the State 
in the position of competing with private 
enterprise; and during the six years 
that this system was in effect it became 
apparent that the State could not com- 
pete favorably with private enterprise 
so far as economy and efficiency in the 
architectural and engineering fields was 
concerned. Administrative costs were 
excessively high, while architectural 
and engineering services were decidedly 
mediocre. This last was necessarily 
true, for at the salaries that the State 
was able to offer there was no induce- 
ment for the best men in these pro- 
fessions to enter the service of the State. 
It should not be inferred from this that 
there were no good men employed by 
the Public Works Department. During 
the years from 1938 to 1942 general eco- 
nomic conditions were such that some 
able men were forced to leave private 
employment and were glad to accept a 
position with the State; however, there 
were few of these, and although there 
were between 350 and 375 employees in 
the Public Works Department, the arch- 
itectural and engineering features of the 
various projects undertaken by the De- 
partment did not compare favorably 
with the standards set by private enter- 
prise. Administrative and planning 
costs were entirely out of line, averag- 
ing from 17 per cent to 20 per cent of 
the construction costs of the projects. 
These costs were determined on a period 
basis rather than a cost-per-project 
basis. It is, of course, necessary to apply 
the cost of planning and supervising the 
construction of a building to the project 
in order to determine the actual overall 
cost of the project. 


Under the system by which the Pub- 
lie Works Department operated this 
could not be done, for the administra- 
tive and planning costs could not be 
determined until the cost of operating 
the Department at the end of a fiscal 
year was known. This resulted in per- 
centage costs that were based on costs 
over a period of time and did not 


reflect a true picture of the cost of 
the individual project. 

In any event, the 1943 session of the 
General Assembly saw fit to abolish 
the Publie Works Department and 
transfer the duties of that department 
to the State Comptroller. On taking over 
these duties, my first thought was to 
prevent the recurrence of the mistakes 
that had been made under the pre- 
ceding systems. I enlisted the aid of 
The American Institute of Architects 
and the Connecticut Society of Archi- 
tects, and a joint committee of archi- 
tects representing these two bodies 
was formed, Several meetings were 
held, as a result of which we evolved 
a method of selecting architects, the fees 
which they be paid, and the services 
which they should render for those fees, 
These services had never before been 
clearly defined, nor had the services 
been uniform. 

The joint committee, realizing that 
we had a real problem and that we 
were trying to establish a fair procedure 
that would not permit the former mis- 
takes to be repeated, gave full co-op- 
eration. They held open meetings for 
all architects, regardless of whether or 
not they were members of either of 
these associations, and the questions 
were placed squarely before them. The 
result of these open meetings was a 
schedule of fees that had the approval 
of most of the architects, and the rates 
finally decided upon compare more than 
favorably with those paid by other 
states and municipalities. 

We then, again with the co-operation 
of the joint committee, went into the 
matter not only of more uniform but of 
more complete services to be rendered 
by the architects to the State for the 
established fees—something that had 
not been done before; and after several 
more meetings a standard of practice, 
covering uniform fees to be paid and 
complete service to be rendered, was 
decided upon. This was accepted by the 
architects and adopted by the State, and 
is now in force on all contracts entered 
into between the State and architects, 
It has resulted in a system that shows 
we have profited by the mistakes that 
were made under previous sytems. 

Proof that the present system is all 
we think it, is shown by the fact that 
it was presented before the National 
Convention of The American Institute of 
Architects, which seriously considered 
adopting it as a national standard for 
architects, and it has been adopted as 
a uniform standard for the architects in 
Connecticut. 

Our department now knows before 
it undertakes a construction program, 
not after, just what its costs of plan- 
ning and administration are to be; and 
with a schedule of fees ranging from a 
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costs about 2 per cent (these costs have 
already been proved), we know that 10 
per cent is the most that we shall have 
to charge against a project, 

This, together with our system of se- 
lecting architects, we feel has elimi- 
nated any chance of repeating past mis- 
takes in the selection of or fees paid to 
architects employed by the State, as 
well as making available for the State 
the Best men which Connecticut has to 
offer. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Society of Architects was held in 
Bridgeport on Oct. 11. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
term: Victor A. Frid, Hartford, presi- 
dent; Leonard Asheim, Bridgeport, first 
vice-president; Walter H. Schilling, 
New Haven, second vice-president; 
Keith Sellers Heine, Hartford, secre- 
tary, and Herbert C. Elton, Bridgeport, 
treasurer. New members added to the 
executive committee are J. Gerald Phe- 
lan, Bridgeport, for three years; Harold 
A. Hayden, Bristol, for two years, and 
Harrison E. Baldwin, New Haven, for 
one year. The retiring officers are: 
President, J. Gerald Phelan; 1st vice- 
president, Elbert J. Richmond, Water- 
bury; 2nd vice-president, Joseph E. 
Kane, Hartford, secretary; Theodore 
O. Appel, Hamden, and treasurer, 
Thomas J. Lyons, Bridgeport. A special 
joint committee representing the Con- 
necticut Chapter A. I. A, and the Con- 
necticut Society of Architects made a 
report on a recommended schedule of 
services to be rendered by architects 
and of proper minimum charges for 
such services complying with fair prac- 
tice applicable to all work executed in 
the State of Connecticut. One copy of 
this statement is to be sent to all Build- 
ing Inspectors, First Selectmen, officials 
of State Institutions associated with 
building construction, the State Comp- 
troller, to each registered architect of 
the State together with copies which 
will be given out by architects to pros- 
pective clients. 


ie hae 


HARTFORD, Conn.— Keith Sellers 
Heine, A. I. A, has announced the re- 
moval of his architectural offices from 
101 Mohawk dr., West Hartford, to new 
quarters at 238 Palm st. Hartford. Mr. 
Heine is serving currently as secretary 
of both the Connecticut Society of 
Architects and the Hartford Society of 
Architects. 
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ARD KIEHNEL, F. 
DIES IN FLORIDA 

MIAMI, FLA., Nov. 3—Richard Kieh- 
nel, 74, designer of the Catholic Ca- 
thedral at Pittsburgh and credited with 
introducing Mediterranean type archi- 
tecture in Florida, died at his home 
here today. He came to Florida from 
Pittsburgh in 1917. In 1941 he was 
awarded a gold medal by Rollins col- 
lege, Winter Park, for his work in de- 
signing the campus. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Kiehnel was 
graduated from the School of Archi- 
tecture in Breslau. He came to the 
United States in 1892 and began as an 
architectural designer in Chicago the 
same year. 

He was associated in turn with Eagan 
& Prindeville, J. Milton Dyer of Cleve- 
land and F. J. Oesterling of Pittsburg. 
From 1906 to 1928 he was a member 
of the firm of Kiehnel & Elliott, in the 
Miami office after 1917. 

He was a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, a member of 
the Florida Association of Architects. 

From 1935 to 1942 he was editor of 
"Florida Architecture and Allied Arts." 


EXHIBIT AT ART INSTITUTE 

CHICAGO — A plan for Chicago of 
the future in which the present trans- 
portation problems are eliminated and 
the citizens provided pleasant sur- 
roundings free from smoke and traffic 
hazards is contained in an exhibit at 
the Art Institute which will be on dis- 
play through Nov. 15. 

The exhibit, comprised of illustra- 
tions from "The New City," the forth- 
coming book by Ludwig K. Hilber- 
seimer, professor of city planning at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, is 
sponsored jointly by the institute, the 
University of Chicago and the Chicago 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

According to Prof. Hilberseimer, Chi- 
cagoans now spend up to nine years of 
their lifetime traveling to and from 
work on congested, slow-moving forms 
of transportation. His plan for the city 
would permit most people to live near 
their work. 

Heavy traffic would be encountered 
only when moving outside the settle- 
ment unit to other parts of the city. 

Applying these principles to Chicago, 
Prof. Hilberseimer suggests that the 
entire lake front eventually be made 
a park-like area. The heavy industries 
now stretched along the southern lake 
front would be rebuilt to the west and 
connected with the lake by a system 
of canals. 


HERBERT EDMUND HEWITT, 
F.A.LA, 

Herbert Edmund Hewitt, distin- 
guished Illinois architect, who died in 
Peoria on October 24, was the senior 
member of Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, 
widely known architectural firm. This 
firm followed that of Hewitt and Emer- 
son which was established in 1909. 
After two members entered the army, 
one being Major Carter Hewitt, a son, 
Mr. Hewitt associated with him Mr. 
Frederic J. Klein also of Peoria. His 
first partnership was with Joseph 
Wechselburger in 1908, subsequent to 
ten years experience in Chicago offices. 
Born July 20, 1871, in Bloomington, 
Illinois, he enrolled in the University 
of Illinois in 1889, later entering the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he graduated in architecture in 
1894, after which he pursued studies 
at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Hewitt and his colleagues had 
an extensive and comprehensive prac- 
tice, including many classes of build- 
ings, and are credited with the design 
of many important Structures, among 
them being in Peoria the Star and the 
Journal-Transcript buildings, the Jeff- 
erson hotel, Orpheum theater, Shrine 
Temple, the Peoria Life and the Com- 
mercial National Bank buildings, the 
Consistory Cathedral, G. A. R. hall and 
the Barker memorial; also buildings at 
Monmouth College, Eastern Illinois 
Normal and the state Reformatory for 
Women at Dwight and the Hotel Gold- 
man at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


A member of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects and past president 
of the Illinois Society of Architects, he 
was elected a Fellow of the Institute 
in 1932. Gifted not only as an architect, 
distinction marked his service to the 
larger interests of his beloved profes- 
sion. Long a member of the Illinois 
Examining Board for Architects and 
its chairman, he was a member of the 
Institute Committee on Registration 
and for many years made substantial 
contributions to the policies and activ- 
ities of the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards, where his 
wide experience with the Illinois Board 
and his sound judgment made him a 
tower of strength. Having begun inde- 
pendent practice only after broad gen- 
eral and technical education and con- 
siderable experience in a great metro- 
politan center, he believed in high 
standards for admission to practice 
as being essential to protect both the 
Public and the profession. His efforts 
in this field continued even when his 
health was failing. The national meet- 
ing of the Institute in Detroit was the 
last annual meeting attended by him. 
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At that time he particularly enjoyed 
visiting the Charles Freer house on 
Ferry Avenue designed by Wilson 
Eyre. 

Herbert Hewitt was also a civic lead- 
er in his community, having served as 
president of the Art Association of 
Peoria and member of the Illinois Art 
Commission. His other affiliations in- 
cluded Delta Upsilon Fraternity, Creve 
Coeur Club, Orpheus Club (past presi- 
dent), Optomist, and Country Club of 
Peoria. In Peoria the Rev. William 
Janssen at the First Federated church 
beautifully expressed the feeling of 
those who have known Mr. Hewitt 
when he said, “One of Peoria’s richest 
and most stalwart spirits has been 
taken from us, a man whose home life 
was ideal, who was a good neighbor 
and loyal friend. Mr. Hewitt loved his 
work and came to it with the soul of 
an artist, taking pride in helping create 
beauty and in furthering progress of 
his chosen city. Many a monument in 
wood and stone will endure through 
the years to testify to his achieve- 
ments.” —Emil Lorch. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Donald Graham, 
A.LA., has reopened his office for the 
practice of architecture at 815 Security 
Trust building. He has practiced in In- 
dianapolis and Indiana for 30 years. 
During the last 16 
months he has been 
engaged in the ma- 
rine design branch, 
. engineering division, 
United States Army 
Transportation 
Corps, Cincinnati, O. 

Mr. Graham's pres- 
ent firm succeeds the 
former firm of Gra- 
ham & Knowlton who 
executed many com- 
missions throughout 
the state, among which were housing 
projects at Kokomo and Delaware 
county, Indianapolis school No. 91, cot- 
tage for Central State Hospital and a 
considerable volume of industrial and 
commercial work. Mr. Graham also de- 
signed the Granada Theater in Indian- 
apolis and theaters at Richmond, Mun- 
cie, Marion and Hammond. 


Mr. Graham 
ALA. 
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INDIANAPOLIS — Kurt Vonnegut, 
formerly of the architectural firm of 
Vonnegut & Bohn, and George Caleb 
Wright, formerly of the architectural 
firm of Pierre & Wright, have formed 
a new partnership under the firm name 
of Vonnegut & Wright. They have of- 
fices at 1126 Hume-Mansur building. 


IOWA 


AMES—“Professional employees should 
not be forced into a bargaining group 
set by a labor union unless the major- 
ity of these employees expresses a de- 
sire to be included," Prof. L. O. Stew- 


art, head of the Department of Civil 


Engineering, said Wednesday. 


Addressing the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects in Des Moines on the 
topie, "The Engineer and Collective 
Bargaining, Stewart concluded that 
experience indicates that an organiza- 
tion of professional employees is bene- 
ficial. The American Society of Civil 
Engineers has worked out such a plan 
for a collective bargaining group, he 
explained. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS — Sol Rosenthal, 
president of the Louisiana Architects" 
Association, told members of the Elec- 
trical Association of New Orleans re- 
cently that “America’s great economic 
middle-class has been neglected in the 
nation’s home-building program, The 
1940 census showed that almost exactly 
half of all American houses either had 
no bathrooms or needed major repairs, 
or both,” he asserted. 


He said that practically all of the 
postwar building plans are still for the 
“top economic third of the population 
if, besides shelter, the term ‘home’ is 
considered to mean a place affording 
living with comforts and conveniences,” 
and he asserted the top economic third 
“has always been able to take care of 
itself.” 


He urged the construction industry 
to “formulate an all-industry program 
for future homes.” 


NEW JERSEY 


FAIRWEATHER URGES 
PRESERVATION OF BEST 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


The thoughtful visitor coming from 
Europe is sometimes struck by the 
carefree attitude shown by the typical 
building owner in the United States 
towards his building, according to 
Clement W. Fairweather, F.A.LA., of 
Metuchen, N. J. 

The European, with his sterner eco- 
nomic problem will patch his building 
and preserve it, but in America, too 
often, we erect buildings and then tear 
them down, indifferent to their possi- 
bilities for rehabilitation or conversion, 
and caring little for any sentimental 


value which they may have, Mr. Fair- 
weather says. 

“All too often our early American 
buildings, when they continue to exist 
at all, function behind a veneer of pa- 
per shingles, and with nothing to look 
forward to except disuse, decay and 
oblivion. 

“A happy example to the contrary is 


the New Durham (N. J.) Union Church. ' 


Built about the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, it stands today, altered anden- 
larged and trim in its new paint, with 
many years of service ahead of it. 

“A stone in the corner proclaims it 
to have been built in 1809 but it is 
believed the original structure is older 
than that. 

"In any event the building is now 
in its second century of service, as a 
community center, school and church. 

"Changed from a two-story building 
to a one-story one some 50 years ago, 
it fell into disuse later until, in 1918, 
it was restored by a group from the 
Fellowship Farms only to have it fall 
into disuse again later. 

"In 1932, it was reopened for unde- 
nomination purposes by another group. 
Since then the building has grown in 
size and beauty and stands today ready 
to serve for a century or more to come." 


OREGON 


OREGON'S MORIN IS 
DISTINGUISHED THEATRE 
ARCHITECT 
PORTLAND, ORE, — A pleasant sur- 
prise to “My Sister Eileen" audiences 
was the work done on the interior of 
the Portland Civic 
Theater building in 
which the stage play 
appeared recently. 
Before the opening 
this season, the thea- 
ter building under- 
went considerable re- 
novizing under direc- 
tion of Roi L. Morin, 
ALIA., architect, who 
is a member of the 
Portland Civic Thea- 
ter board of trustees 
and chairman of the house committee. 
Mr. Morin has been interested in the 
theater since he first came to Portland 
from New York city in 1924, having 
designed and executed numerous stage 
settings in the early struggling days 
of the “little theater” movement in 
Portland. He is a member of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and past 
president of the Oregon chapter. A.LA. 
Before coming to Portland Morin 
was experienced in theater work in 
New York, having designed theaters at 
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Great Neck and Long Beach, Long 
Island, and wrote a series of articles 
on "The Design and Construction of 
Legitimate Playhouses,’ which were 
published in The American Architect. 
Research for these articles familiarized 
him with the detailed arrangement of 
such famous playhouses as the New 
Amsterdam, Wintergarden, Belasco, 
Plymouth Century, Maxine Elliott, and 
other theatres along the Great White 
Way in New York. 


PITTSBURGH STUDIES 
CODE REVISIONS 


Charles T. Ingham, F.A.LA, is a 
member of Pittsburgh's original Code- 
Writing Committee, which feels that 
the city's old-fashioned building code 
is hampering modern construction. 

Pittsburgh has within her limits a 
number of modern homes and office 
buildings and while a quick look at 
the city might convince a stranger that 
she is a modern lady, beneath the slick 
dress she is still wearing the bustle and 


pantalettes of another era, the com- 
mittee states. 

Like a frustrated woman who wants 
to dress up, Pittsburgh contains hun- 


dreds of engineers, ——— — 
E] 
/ ” x | 


architects, contrac- 
tors, builders and la- 
borers who want to 
help make Pittsburgh 
a modern city, but 
who are thwarted at 
every turn by an old- 
fashioned building 
code. 


Under the present 
building code of Mr. Ingham 
Pittsburgh, a private or commercial 
builder cannot erect a pre-fabricated 
home within the city limits. 

If the war were to end soon and 
civilian goods were released, as the 
War Production Board has promised, 
Pittsburgh would not be able to take 
advantage of the hundreds of newly- 
developed war materials and methods 
of construction. 


Buildings of a very modern design, 
constructed of -a lightweight high 
strength steel, while permitted all over 
the country, cannot be built in Pitts- 
burgh -because the code requires large 
quantities of low strength steel, In 
almost every other city in the United 
States it is permissible to use steel that 
will stand a load of 22,000 to 24,000 
pounds per square inch, but the “Steel 
City,” where that same high strength 
steel is produced, only steel with a 
tensile strength of 18,000 pounds per 
square inch may be used. This naturally 
requires more steel and increases the 
cost of the building. 

This plan, which is being sponsored 
by the Builders Exchange of Pittsburgh, 
the Pittsburgh Chapter of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the Reg- 
istered Professional Engineers Society, 
and the Pittsburgh contractors, would 
have council set up a board of standards 
and appeals to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to aid in revision of the code. 


NEW TYPE HOUSE 
By T. Y. HEWLETT, A.l.A., Toledo,O. 


In one of your late issues of the Bul- 
letin, I was interested in the design of 
the Cylinder House by Arthur T. 
Brown. Like many architects Mr. 
Brown has attempted 
to satisfy the demand 
of about 90 per cent 
of our population for 
the production of a 
low cost home. And 
by low cost I mean 
prefabrication. 

I have proceeded 
along similar lines 
and I believe that I 
have arrived. At leasiMr. Hewlett, A.L.A. 
I have evolved a scheme which if 
produced might better living condi- 
tions for a great many people. 

Quite a number of architects with 
whom I have discussed the problem 
are of the opinion that the prefab 
house is the solution of the low cost 
home situation. Two decisive ques- 
tions however have a direct bearing 
upon the successful 
factory built house. The plan is nat- 
urally important but I think that equal- 
ly important is a pleasing exterior de- 
sign. A few poorly designed exteriors 
might well disrupt the whole program. 

I might suggest that some arrange- 
ment might be established whereby the 
architect with his creative ability and 
the prefabricator with production facil- 
ities, might work for mutual benefit. 

Many of the architects best ideas and 
creations never reach the hands of those 
who desire their use. 
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NEW YORK IS HEADQUARTERS FOR DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTS' GROUP TO HELP REBUILD EUROPEAN CITIES 


American architects, including a 
well-known group of New York de- 
signers and city planners, have joined 
hands in a post-war reconstruction en- 
terprise that they believe will put the 
imprint of our archi- 
tecture and structural 
methods on rehabili- 
tated war-torn areas 
throughout the world. 

Plans of the group 
to cooperate with 
Federal Government 
agencies in work for 
various countries 
abroad in replanning 
and reconstructing 

Me Nenta along modern lines 
any cities that have 
felt the weight of bombs and bullets 
were revealed after incorporation of the 
project in New York State under the 
name of the American Chapter for Re- 
lief and Post-War Planning of the In- 
ternational Congresses of Modern Ar- 
chitecture, also known as CIAM, 

An outline of the aims of the new 
organization was made public by Rich- 
ard J .Neutra, architect and planner, at 
ihe New School for Social Research, 
where national headquarters of the ar- 
chitectural body will be maintained. 
Mr. Neutra, A.LA., of Los Angeles, has 
been named as president of the group. 

Other officers of the corporation are: 
Vice presidents, Jose Luis Sert of New 
York, city planner and author of “Can 
Our Cities Survive?" K, Lonberg Helm, 
director of research for the F. W. 
Dedge Corporation, and Paul Nelson, 
director of urban studies for the French 
Government; secretary-treasurer, Har- 
well K, Harris, architect, of Los An- 
geles, and acting secretary, Stamo Papa- 
daki, CIAM delegate from Greece, now 
in New York. 


Other incorporators and directors in- 
clude Walter Gropius, chairman of the 
School of Architecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity; Wallace K. Harrison of Harri- 
son & Fouilhoux, New York; A, Law- 
rence Kocher, architect and writer; 
Joseph Hudnut, dean of the Harvard 
School of Design; Ernest Weissmann of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehab- 
ilitation Administration; William Wil- 
son Wurster, dean of Architecture at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Mies van der Rohe of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology; L. Moholy-Nagy, 
director of the School of Design, Chi- 
cago; Paul Lester Wiener, director of 
technical studies at the New School; 
Oscar Stomorov, Philadelphia architect; 


Serge Chermayeff of Brooklyn College; 
Pierre Charreau, CIAM delegate from 
France, now in New York, and Sigfried 
Giedion, secretary of the CIAM inter- 
national body, formerly of Zurich. 

The American organization will begin 
at once to establish contacts with for- 
eign Governments and with the eight- 
een groups of CIAM abroad “in the 
hope that rebuilding and replanning 
will proceed along constructive lines 
and that no emergency action will be 
taken in devastated regions which 
would freeze situations the wrong way 
for generations to come," Mr. Neutra 
announced, 

The interest on the part of foreign 
governments in the technological ad- 
vances made in America is “universal,” 
he reported. Because this country has 
not been ravaged by war, architects 
and manufacturers have been able to 
work without interruption and to de- 
velop new techniques that will be “of 
inestimable value" in rebuilding devas- 
tated cities, he added. 

A major activity of the American 
group will be to collect, digest, translate 
and forward to foreign agencies and 
governments extensive data on plan- 
ning, building methods, materials and 
systems of prefabrication and to estab- 
lish contacts with technical consultants 
in this country, when necessary. 

Mr. Neutra, who has just returned 
from Latin America, said his organi- 
zation had received favorable comment 
and promises of cooperation from Gov- 
ernment agencies in Washington, 
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NEW YORH, N. Y.—Miss Helen C. 
Gillespie has been retained as consult- 
ing architect for the Onondaga County 
Savings Bank, Perrin L. Babcock, pres- 
ident, announces. 

The bank is making her services 
available in an advisory capacity to 
members of the new- 
ly-formed “O w n-a- 
Home” Club, as well 
as retaining Miss Gil- 
lespie and Merton E. 
Granger, architect, as 
consultants for the 
mortgage depart- 
ment. She will share 
offices in the Onon- 
daga County Savings 
Bank Building with 
Mr. Granger, who is 
president of the 
Syracuse Society or Architects. 

Miss Gillespie, who is the only wo- 
man architect in the Syracuse area, 


Miss Gillespie 


will continue to maintain her own pri- 
vate practice. She has had wide expe- 

r rience in the field of 
home building, al- 
though her work also 
has included com- 
mercial, industrial 
and semi-public 
buildings. 

Miss Gillespie at- 
tended Cornell and 
Columbia Universi- 
ties and was awarded 
the degree of Bache- 
lor of Architecture 
from Cornell in 1931 
and the following year the degree of 
Master of Architecture. She is a mem- 
ber of the Syracuse Society of Archi- 
tects. Both Miss Gillespie and Mr. 
Granger are members of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Mr. Granger 


NEW YORK CHAPTER URGES 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


There is no excuse for private con- 
struction interests to lag behind na- 
tional, state and municipal agencies in 
blueprinting projects that are certain 
to be undertaken as soon as materials 
and labor are available, declares Jacob 
Moscowitz of the architectural firm of 
De Young, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, 
chairman of the Postwar planning com- 
mittee of New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Progressive easing of wartime build- 
ing restrictions is encouraging archi- 
tects into organized activity. New York 
City’s impending zoning amendments 
have stirred architects into something 
like partisan attitudes. The majority, 
however, seem to feel that zoning 
changes are needed, but in the New 
York Chapter, at least, they have coun- 
seled moderation and avoidance of 
haste. 

Mr. Moscowitz discounts much of the 
New York City preparation for post- 
war projects, saying that while it is 
true that an unusual amount of plans 
have been filed for large business and 
apartment buildings, it is everywhere 
admitted that they represent merely 
a desire to “jump the gun” on drastic 
zoning changes that may be adopted 
by the Board of Estimate before the 
end of this year. 

* * * 


GEORGE F. ROOT 3d, architect, has 
leased office space at 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 
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MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


Alden B. Dow, AIA., of Midland, 
Mich. and Houston, Texas, has been 
announced as the winner of the $2,000 
36th Division Memorial prize competi- 
tion in which 35 designs from the 
outstanding architects of Texas were 
entered. 

As winner, he becomes the official 
architect for the proposed memorial 
lemple to the 36th 
Division. 

Second place and a 
$500 cash prize went 
io John Thomas 
Rather and George 
W. Rustay, of Hous- 
ton, third place and 
$300 to J. Murrell 
Bennett of Dallas, 
and fourth and $200 
to Donald S. Nelson 
and Thomas D. Broad of Dallas. 

The awards were presented formally 
to the winners at the Oct. 29 state meet- 
ing of the Texas Society of Architects 
in Austin. The society sponsored the 
competition, with Joseph R. Pelich of 
Fort Worth in charge as professional 
advisor, 

All entries were anonymous until the 
judging was completed. Results were 
announced by Gen. Preston A. Weather- 
red, retired 36th division officer from 
Dallas, who was chairman of the jury. 
Serving on the jury were Prof. William 
Ward Watkin of Rice Institute, Houston; 
Arthur Thomas of Dallas; Dr. Gordon 
G. Singleton, president of Mary Hardin- 
Baylor college, Belton; and Lieut. Col. 
Harry V. Steel of Boerne, World War 
II 36th division officer. 

"The submissions were of an unusual- 
ly high order, General Weatherred 
said. Architect members of the jury 
said the quality of the competition was 
outstanding. 

The winning design was one which 
"grew" on the jury as it deliberated. 
It is modern in feeling and simple in 
character, depending in the main on 
variations in wall surfaces to lend in- 
terest to the exterior. 


Mr. Dow 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—A display of de- 
signs submitted in the 36th Division 
Memorial Competition, sponsored by 
the Texas Society of Architects, was a 
feature of the Society's one-day con- 
ference here on Oct. 29 Bartlet Cocke, 
president, presided. 

Other subjects of discussion were 
Dimensional Coordination, Housing, and 
Unification. Entertainment for delegates 
included a luncheon and a cocktail 
party. 
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TEXAS 5th ANNUAL 


The Texas Society of Architects held 
its fifth annual meeting in Austin, Oct. 
29, with Bartlett Cocke of San Antonio 
presiding. Main subjects of discussion 
were modular planning, public housing 
and the report on the architectural 
competition for the 36th division me- 
morial. 

Modular planning was presented by 
Prof. Walter T. Rolfe of the University 
of Texas, Hubert Crane of Fort Worth 
and Thomas D. Broad of Dallas, secre- 
tary of the state board for the registra- 
tion of architects. 

The afternoon program was devoted 
to a discussion of public housing by 
Marshall W. Amis, regional director 
of FPHA, who told of the various op- 
portunities for the disposal of war 
housing and the continuation of the 
slum clearance program, including the 
type of which Austin had a first com- 
pletion. 

Prizes for the 36th division memorial 
competition were awarded and pre- 
sented by Walter R. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the memorial commission. 

Community planning and its possi- 
bilities were discussed by Prof. Rolfe 
and by Hugo F. Kuehne, chairman 
Austin planning commission. 

Pres. Bartlett Cocke was re-elected 
president and Everett V. Welch of 
Dallas, vice-president. Bertram E. Gie- 
secke of Austin is secretary-treasurer. 

The Texas society, by unanimous res- 
olution, approved the legislative plan- 
ning program of the League of Texas 
municipalities, which would give all 
cities, towns and communities the 
authority to make their own master 
plans and also to permit counties and 
Eroups of counties or regions to pre- 
pare their own master plans for their 
respective areas. 

Fifty architects from the principal 
cities of Texas attended. 

The 35 architects drawings submitted 
in the 36th Division Memorial com- 
petition will be exhibited in several 
sections of the state, in line with plans 
discussed at the annual convention. 

The University of Texas school of 
architecture, the Architects! Wives club 
of Dallas, and architects of Lubbock 
already have asked that the exhibit 
be sent to their cities. 


ADD THOUGHT FOR TODAY: 

Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune . . . (From the scrapbook of 
Cong. James J. Heffernan, the archi- 
teet, of Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE—Approximately 100 re- 
presentatives of the Virginia Real 
Estate Association, attending a two- day 
meeting here, were told by Howard 
Leland Smith, Washington, principal 
architectural advisor of the Federal 
Housing Administration, in an address 
on “Prefabricated Housing," that “since” 
volume production is requisite to the 
success of prefabrication, it would seem 
advisable that manufacturers devote 
their efforts to the production of hous- 
ing units for the low cost market." 


UTAH CHAPTER HEARS 
JAMES M. KETCH 

Utah architects heard James M. 
Ketch, illuminating engineer for the 
General Electrie Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, speak on "Lighting and Architec- 
ture in the Postwar Period," at a dinner 
meeting Sep. 28 in Salt Lake City. 
Raymond L. Evans, president of The 
American Institute of Architects, Utah 
chapter, presided, 

Mr. Ketch, a recognized leader in 
the lighting field who assisted in de- 
veloping many recent lighting advance- 
ments, discussed the illumination of to- 
morrow from the architect's point of 
view, Mr. Evans said, adding 75 per 
cent of the architects of the state were 
in attendance, 


NORFOLK, VA. TO HAVE 
16-STORY HOTEL 

Alfred M. Lubin, Norfolk architect, 
is associated with A. R. Clas, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. in designing a new 16- 
story, 364-room hotel, to cost $2,200,000, 
for Norfolk. The Hotel Admiral Cor- 
poration, of which Hugh Dickson, of 
Atlanta, is president, is the owner, and 
the Affiliated National Hotels, of Gal- 
veston, will be the managing authority. 


WEST VIRGINIA HONORS 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


James L. Montgomery, Charleston 
architect recently elevated to fellowship 
in The American Institute of Architects, 
was honored with a dinner Oct. 20 
in the Daniel Boone hotel attended 
by members of the West Virginia chap- 
ter and friends. 

Walter F. Martens, Chapter presi- 
dent, presided. 


E. F. (Bud) Zerga, formerly general 
manager of Belden-Stark Brick Co., 
announces that he is opening a business 
of his own to be known as Budd Brick 
& Supply Co., 14541 Schaefer Highway, 
telephone VErmont 7-3200, Detroit. 
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BUFFALO HEARS 
ARTHUR HOLDEN 


Rehabilitation of cities' blighted areas 
under the state's new Urban Redevelop- 
ment Laws was recommended Oct. 25 
by Arthur C. Holden of New York City, 
housing authority, economist and presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. He spoke 
at a forum in Albright Art Gallery 
sponsored by the institute's Buffalo 
Chapter and the gallery. 

Declaring that the existence of the 
small-property tracts into which older 
cities are divided is a bar to rehabilita- 
tion of blighted areas, Mr. Holden said: 

"The idea is being tossed about today 
that we must buy up large areas of 
depreciated buildings, clear them, re- 
plan and rebuild. The impression is also 
being created that, in view of the high 
value at which even depreciated cen- 
tral urban areas are held, the only way 
to proceed is to have the Government 
buy up this property and either finance 
and carry out the rebuilding of this 
property or sell it back to private enter- 
prise at whatever price private enter- 
prise can afford to pay. 

“This assumes that the present prices 
of depreciated real estate, which ad- 
mittedly are too high for economic im- 
provements to be made, shall be charged 
off to society as a whole and made a 
part of the growing burden of national 
indebtedness.” 

This Mr. Holden opposed. He said 
that the rehabilitation should be done 
instead by privately-financed urban re- 
development corporations. Under New 
York’s laws enacted in the last few 
years, which he helped write, such 
corporations operate as follows: A city’s 
council or planning commission declares 
a specific area to be blighted. The re- 
development corporation then buys 
properties in the area until it has a 
majority of them. Under the control 
of the city government, it then may 
acquire the remainder by the right of 
eminent domain, so it can rehabilitate 
the area and build modern housing. 

Mr. Holden declared, however, that 
there should be some financial aid to 
the rehabilitation projects by the com- 
munity. One of the best ways to do 
this, he said, is to combine rehabilita- 
tion work with some public improve- 
ment project such as a new through- 
way. In this way, the community could 
aid the redevelopment corporation by 
paying to it the money it must spend 
in the area to acquire rights of way 
and approach-property for the through- 
way. 

The forum was the third in a series 
of four. James W. Kideney, chairman 
of the Public Affairs Committee of 
the architect’s Buffalo Chapter, presid- 


ed. Ladislas Segoe, nationally-promi- 
nent city-planning authority and con- 
sultant to the Buffalo City Planning 
Association, was scheduled as the last 
forum speaker. 


H. J. TIMMERMAN, A.I.A. 
DIES IN BUFFALO 


Harold James Timmerman, 42, archi- 
tect, of Buffalo, died of a heart attack 
Oct. 10. 

Mr. Timmerman was born in Buffalo 
April 22, 1902. 

He was a graduate of the local high 
school and Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

An able architect, he had been em- 
ployed for the last two years in the 
research laboratories of the Bell Air- 
craft Corporation in Buffalo. 


CLAUD BRAGDON 
SPEAKS IN ROCHESTER 


Claude Bragdon, author, architect and 
artist, of New York City, formerly of 
Rochester, spoke Nov. 8 at a meeting 
of the Rochester Historical Society. 

His topic was “Women and the Win- 
ning of the Peace, or Evil and Eve,” 
a lecture which he recently delivered 
at the headquarters of the New York 
Theosophical Society. 

* * * 


ROCHESTER—H. M. Sloan discussed 
solar housing at a dinner meeting of 
the Rochester Society of Architects 
Oct. 18 in Hotel Sheraton. Sloan, who 
has constructed many solar houses, also 
showed a sound slide film, "Daylight 
Engineering in the Homes of Tomor- 
row." Representatives of banks and the 
Rochester Real Estate Board also at- 
tended. 

* 8 «* 

ROCHESTER — “Does occupancy of 
subsidized property create class distinc- 
tion i kid 

"Is private capital capable of meet- 
ing the housing problems of low income 
groups." 

Those questions and others pertain- 
ing to publie housing were considered 
in a panel discussion at the fall meet- 
ing of the Central New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
in the Hotel Seneca Oct. 14. 

The panel speakers were Sergi 
Grimm, secretary and executive direc- 
tor of the Syracuse Housing Authority, 
Syracuse; Ira S. Robbins, New York 
State deputy housing commissioner, 
and Warren W. Allen, assistant vice- 
president and manager of the mortgage 
and real estate department, Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank & Trust Company. 

Asserting that the "public must rec- 
ognize its responsibility for the whole- 
some housing of all the people," Grimm 
stoutly denied the statement of another 


member of the panel that residence in 
a publie housing project places fami- 
lies in a distinct social class. 

Citing incognito visits he has paid 
to the Syracuse housing propect of 
which he is director, Grimm said that 
residents of the project “consider them- 
selves as decent, wholesome people on 
the economie bottom of society." 

Discussing the second question, the 
speakers differed in their proposed so- 
lutions to the program of financing 
housing. 

Allen, who denied the advisability 
of publicly financed housing, asserted 
that private capital can meet housing 
problems of low income groups by 
"subsidizing the tenant rather than the 
property." 

Robbins, however, accused private 
capital of failing to exercise that ability 
and Grimm, who admitted that real 
estate taxes alone are not the solution 
to the problem of financing housing 
projects, urged planners to “go ahead 
experimentally, testing every sound 
idea that comes before us.” 

"Taxation of private real estate to 
pay for tax-free homes for low income 
families,” Grimm asserted, "is more 
democratic in principle than programs 
of subsidy by private welfare organiza- 
tions, 


MacCORNACK TO LECTURE 
AT U. OF WASHINGTON 

Walter R. MacCornack, vice president 
of the American Institute of Architects 
and chairman of the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Postwar Reconstruction, has 
been appointed Walker-Ames profes- 
sor in architecture at the University 
of Washington for the month of No- 
vember. 

In addition to a series of four public 
lectures on city planning and postwar 
reconstruction to be given on the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus, Mr. Mac- 
Cornack will meet with various civic 
groups active in Seattle's postwar plan- 
ning program, including a dinner meet- 
ing on Monday, November 13, with 
Mayor Devin, the city council, the 
Seattle Postwar Advisory Commission 
and the City Planning Commission. 

Mr. MacCornack built the first public 
housing project in the United States 
and from 1939 to 1944 was dean of the 
School of Architecture at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Mr. McCornack was brought to the 
University at the suggestion of the 
Washington State Chapter, A. I. A. 


SEATTLE-— Clyde Grainger and Vic- 
tor Jones, members of the A. I. A., have 
been appointed by Mayor William F. 
Devin as members of his Committee 
on Civic Arts. 
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WISCONSIN'S FAMOUS 
WRIGHT RETURNS 

Frank Lloyd Wright, Wisconsin's 
world famous architect, has returned 
after two weeks in California speaking 
and renewing old acquaintances, re- 
porting that he had the usual merry 
time which he always manages to have 
even in the midst of 
unfavorable circum- 
stances. 

In the train on his 
way out Mr. Wright 
noticed Bing Crosby, 
fresh back from his 
European tour, sit- 
ting three tables 
down from him in the 
diner, and when Mr. 
Wright went out he 
stopped at Crosby’s 
table, 

"I suppose, young man,” said Mr. 
Wright with a perfectly serious face, 
“that a good many people have told 
you that you look like Bing Crosby.” 

Mr, Crosby looked up at Mr. Wright 
whom he had never met, and then, 
his eyes twinkling, he answered, “And 
I suppose a good many people have 
told you that you look like Frank Lloyd 
Wright, haven't they?” 

After which they both laughed and 
Mr. Wright sat down and they had a 
long talk, Mr. Crosby is most casual 
about everything, Mr. Wright says, but 
is extremely gentle, soft-spoken, and 
thoroughly fine and likeable. 


In San Francisco Mr. Wright’s chief 
mission was to speak at the opening 
of the new CIO school which, with its 
plan to give young people an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with and 
trained in the arts, he thinks is a fine 
thing, but he also spoke to a group of 
architects and to one or two other 
groups. 

Just before his talk to the CIO school 
a man telephoned Mr. Wright at the 
Mark Hopkins hotel where he was 
staying. 

"Im not at liberty to give you my 
name, Mr. Wright,” he said, ‘but some 
of us here who think that you have 
done a great deal for us feel that it 
is our duty to let you know that by 
speaking at the CIO school opening 
tonight, you are letting yourself be 
identified with the Communistic ele- 
ment here. We wondered if you realized 


Mr. Wright 


that? The CIO ARE communists, you 


know." 

“Is that so? calmly answered Mr. 
Wright, who has never been intimidated 
by anyone. "That's fine! Perhaps I'm 
on the right track after all. If they are 
Communists then I can tell them what 
real American Democracy is and per- 
haps make a few converts.” 

And with that Mr. Wright hung up 
the receiver on the anonymous ma- 
ligner. 

When Mr. Wright arrived in Madison 
on his way to Taliesin, his home at 
Spring Green, he was wearing a hand- 
some tie with a greyish background 
with a tile-red and deeper grey design 
which was typically Frank-Lloyd- 
Wrightish but which was signed, near 
one end, by the designer's initials, 
"C, M” 

When someone admired the tie, Mr. 
Wright told its history. 

Herbert Johnson, head of the John- 
son Wax company at Racine, for whom 
Mr. Wright has built one building and 
is now designing another, had the tie 
especially made by Countess Mara, the 
famous New York tie designer, but 
from his own idea of a FLW design... 
and he happened to be wearing it when 
he saw Mr. Wright in Chicago as the 
latter was on his way to California two 
weeks ago. 

"Here, Frank, you should be wearing 
this tie; not I,” Mr. Johnson said, strip- 
ping it off himself as they stood in 
Chicago's Union station. And then, tak- 
ing Mr. Wright's tie off him before he 
could protest, Mr. Johnson switched 
the ties, tied them onto their new own- 
ers, and then hurried Mr. Wright to- 
ward his train which was just about 
to leave. 


METAL PARTITIONS 

Of interest to architects is the an- 
nouncement by Building Accessories 
Company, of Detroit, that WPB has 
relaxed the order prohibiting manufac- 
ture of metal toilet partitions, and that 
the Mills Company is again in produc- 
tion on this item and will welcome in- 
quiries, 

Mr, George C. Cossaboom, of Build- 
ing Accessories Company, states that 
some architects have recently specified 
wood partitions because metal for that 
purpose was not available. He believes 
that, in such cases, they may now want 
to make the substitution. 
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DATA FOR DESIGN OF SOLAR 
HOUSES: So much interest was aroused 
in the subject of SOLAR HOUSING as 
a result of the lecture presented by 
Mr, Sloan last month under the aus- 
pices of Libby-Owens-Ford that we 
asked Mr. Paul E. Johnson, federal 
meteorologist at Grand Rapids, to pro- 
vide the following information in re- 
gard to sun's altitude at various times 
of the year, percentage of sunshine, 
etc, for the information of architects 
designing solar homes. Mr. Johnson 
very courteously did a considerable 
amount of research and gives us the 
following data: 

Computed for latitude 42 degrees 58 
minutes North, the location of the city 
office of the Weather Bureau, Grand 
Rapids, Latitude of airport station is 
42 degrees 54 minutes North, (The lati- 
tude of Lansing is 42 degrees 44 min- 
utes North, and the caleulations below 
could be used for Lansing with an 
error of less than half a degree). 

Sun's altitude 
above the horizon 
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DATE at apparent noon 
Vernal equinox, 

March 21st 47 degrees 
Summer Solstice, 

June 21st 7015 degrees 
Autumnal Equinox, 

Sept, 21st 47 degrees 
October 1st 44 degrees 
Winter Solstice, Dec 21st 24 degrees 


TOTAL HOURS AND PERCENTAGE 
OF SUNSHINE AVERAGED 
FOR FORTY-YEAR PERIOD 


Month Total Hours Percentage 
January 76 26 
February 113 38 
March 179 48 
April 220 55 
May 275 60 
June 302 66 
July 331 71 
August 285 66 


Tel-phone: VErmont 7-3200 


BUDD BRICK & SUPPLY CO. 


E. F. (BUD) ZERGA 


14541 SCHAEFER HIGHWAY 


ARE 
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now change to metal. 


BUILDING ACCESSORIES CO. 


155 West Congress Street 


METAL TOILET PARTITIONS 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 


If wood partitions have been called for, you can 


Call CAdillac 4406 


Detroit 26 
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September 212 57 
October 161 4T 
November 90 31 
December 61 22 


Architects interested in a complete 
summary of meteorological data can 
obtain a copy of the “Annual Meteoro- 
logical Summary with Comparative 
Data" from the Weather Bureau in the 
Federal Bldg., Grand Rapids, This sum- 
mary, however, does not contain the 
figures for the sun's altitude as given 
above, as Mr, Johnson compiled this 
information especially for us. 


EXCERPT FROM LETTER FROM 
LT. CARL J. RUDINE:—‘Here I am 
in Chicago with my crew of 130 men 
and officers. I now have my own com- 
mand, the USS LST-221 . . . I have a 


fine crew and officers staff; my execu- 
tive officer is a graduate of the Acad- 
emy. I have a sort of request to make 
of you, and hope you won't think I 
am too bold. Here is my problem; the 
crew of my ship would like a small 
electric phonograph for entertainment, 


228 Congress St., W. 


CAdillac 4890 


955 E. Jefferson Avenue 


Good Hardware for Over 60 Years 


T. B. RAYL’S 


WHOLESALE BUILDERS! HARDWARE DEPT. 
Retail Store, 1149 Griswold 


F. H. Martin Construction Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


one with an automatic record changing 
device, if possible, This phonograph 
would be hooked up to the ships’ pub- 
lic address system and would be heard 
in all the living compartments, I've 
been trying to think of some club or 
organization that would like to donate 
something for the morale of these men. 
It occurred to me that perhaps the 
Chapter, the Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects or some similar organization 
might have a War Fund and would get 
a kick out of doing such a thing, What 
can you suggest?" 

As soon as I got this from Carl and 
without waiting to figure out the fi- 
nancing angle, I started trying to get 
an electric phonograph with an auto- 
matic record changer, but so far no 
dice, I can, however, get a regulation 
juke box that will play twenty records 
automatically, for $175. It seems to me, 
though that a regular juke box might 
take up too much space, 

NOW, if any chapter or society mem- 
ber has or can get a small phonograph 


of this type will he please phone me 
at once—8-0317—as Carl's ship will be 
commissioned very soon and we have 
to work fast. Please find out what 
current the motor takes—direct or al- 
ternating—and what the cost of the 
machine would be, We can worry about 
finances later on as I am positive that 
enough architects want to participate 
in this effort, and will consider it a 
privilege. 

NEXT MEETING of the Chapter will 
be on the evening of Thursday, Nov. 
30th, at the Hotel Pantlind 
meeting. You will get a return card 
later but please save the date— Thurs- 
day, Nov. 30th. 

AND PLEASE get going and do all 
you can on that phonograph deal for 
Carl, Me, I think it's pretty swell that 
a member of our Chapter is in com- 
mand of a fighting ship and don't think 
those LST's don't go right in there and 
slug it out, Do what you can, quick, 
-ROGER ALLEN 
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DOV 
DIVISION ENGINEER, WM. E. OGDEN 
6432 Cass Avenue 
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ER, OHIO 


Detroit 2, Michigan MAdison 6300 


THE ESSLINGER-MISCH CO. 


General Builders 


159 East Columbia Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


RAndolph 7021 


CINDER 


9303 Hubbell Avenue 
Bet. Chicago and Joy 


BLOCK 
INC. 


VErmont 6-5500 


NELSON COMPANY 


Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning Supplies 


Main Office 
2604 FOURTH AVE., 


Royal Oak — Grosse Pointe — Ann Arbor 


Wholesale 
and Display Room 


PHONE RA. 4162 


Branches 


THE TOLEDO 
PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Glass Jobbers & Glazing Contractors 


f, GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL 


Distributors of 


WEAVER-WALL Asphalt Shingles 
and 
ASBESTOS LTD. Asbestos Siding 


Warehouses 


Grand Rapids Cleveland Toledo 


Detroit 


Now, architectural sheet steel for outdoor exposure can 
have triple protection — Galvanizing, Bonderizing and Paint. 
Bonderized Galvanized, mill-treated sheets for roofing, 
flashing, siding, gutters — wherever exposed sheet metal is 
used — provides rust proofing and an absorptive base for 
paint. It holds the finish, retaining color, luster and protective 
qualities. Chemical action between paint and galvanizing is 
neutralized — prevents peeling and scaling. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPA 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CONCRETE FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Specialists in 


Transit Mixed Concrete Company 
'OLDEST CONCRETE CO, IN MICHIGAN" 
Slag Concrets - Lighter in Weight - Stronger by Test 
832 CARY STREET Vinewood 1-4440 


Koenig Coal & Supply Co. 
Certified Concrete 
CONCRETE — FUEL OIL — COAL 


Main Office: 1486 Gratiot Ave. CAdillac 1584 


VIKING SPRINKLER CO. 


Fire Protection Engineers and Contractors 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF PRE-ACTION DEVICES 


1125 East Milwaukee Avenue 
DETROIT 


Jt: MAdison 4230 


CLASSIFIED 


BRAUN LUMBER CORP. TO. 8-0320 Davison & G.T.R.R. 

F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY — 6460 Kercheval 
Avenue, Fitzroy 5100. 

RESTRICK LUMBER COMPANY — 14400 Wyoming, 
HOgarth 4830. 


AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Portable — FOR RENT 
60 to 500 cu. ft.—By Day, Week or Month— 
All Accessories Furnished 


W. H. ANDERSON CO, INC. 


Detroit, Michigan 


JOHN H. FREEMAN 
Finish Mar ware 


Architects Bldg. Phone 
Detroit | TEmple 1-6760 


Members American Society Architectural 
Hardware Consultants 


NOW! A New No-Leak Method 
For Glazing Wood Sash 


Excellent Ideal for 
for Sash All Outside 
Manufacturers Glazing 


Out of the Plastic Products Labora- 
tory has come a revolutionary ad- 
| vance in glazing wood sash—a better 
Í method and a better material. The 
M glass is bedded in Plastoid Elastic 
Bedding Cement making a rubbery 
bond that will allow for all contrac- 
tion and expansion and absolutely 
prevent leaks. Then the facing is ap- 
me in the usual way, with Glaza- 

ood. The method and the material 
produce no-leak glazing, and elim- 
inate the other faults characteristic 
. « Write for 


Caulking Gun with 
Special Nozzle used of the old procedure . 
fo apply Bex FAT 

o argy e 79 descriptive literature. 


PROVEN BEST BY ACTUAL TEST 


For complete details see Sweet's Catalog, Vol. 18, Page 13 
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With our many years of experience and 
newly- acquired craftsmanship resulting 
from our war contracts, we will be in an 
even better position to serve on peace- 
time construction when hostilities have 
ceased, 


Moynahan Metals 
Company 


2658 Porter Avenue 
Datroit 16, Michigan 


Lafayette 1316 


WITH DESIGNS, TECHNICS 

AND MANUFACTURING 

FACILITIES TO ASSIST 

YOU IN THE PLANNING 
OF 


POSTWAR WORK 


ORNAMENTAL METALS 


e 


CUSTOM HARDWARE 


MISCELLANEOUS IRON 


9071 ALPINE AVENUE * DETROIT 4, U.S.A, 


AH-H-H! PERFECTION! 


And it is much easier to attain "perfection" 


in cooking—with Gas. 


control of the required heat intensity and immed- 


iate cut-off of fuel, when the job is finished, saves 


time and assures economy in operation. 


Now some wartime restrictions on the purchase 
of commercial gas cooking equipment are revoked. 
Deliveries may be slow for some time but we can 


probably help you get what you need. Ask your 


dealer or call our Mr. Hampton. 


Quick starting, absolute 


STANDARD COTTON INSULATION 


* Greater Heat Resistance 
* Vermin Proof 
* Moisture Proof 


* Best at Lowest Cost 


Tests Prove Greater Efficiency of Cotton 


"STANDARD COTTON" insulation is the only ALL 
ENCLOSED cotton blanket-type insulation, 
Specify it by name 


Warren Fibre Products Co. 


1040 W. BALTIMORE DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Phone TRinity 1-4030 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


415 CLIFFORD 
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“The trivial round; the common task; 
Should furnish all we ought to ask." 
Every job affords an opportunity for service and pulls at the heart strings of the earnest Pilgrim 


REALISTIC PUBLIC INFORMATION 


By CLEMENT W. FAIRWEATHER, F.A.I.A., of Metuchen, New Jersey 


Editor's Note: Mr. Fairweather has been furnishing to the Sunday Times of Metuchen, N. J., a series of illustrated 
articles on churches of that city, He hopes to keep it up for Some time and has enough sketches completed to last until 
spring. Whenever he can find out the architects’ name he features it and gets in whatever else he can to help the profession. 

Believing that others may want to do likewise in their neighborhood, he gives herewith, in. an interesting and hum- 


orous way, some of the details of an architect as a columnist. It is public information for the profession—of the highest 


who toils his way towards life's goal, and we suppose that one should grasp every task that offers itself 
bashfully, yet eagerly; and, above all, with a determination to so execute that job that when the grim day 
of reckoning comes one can face the future with quiet confidence. Still, we cannot help feeling that there 
are jobs and jobs and that some are soul-satisfying and that others are— well, just jobs, and in the latter 


category, standing at the head of the 
list of appointments which we hope a 
kind fate will al- ; - 

ways reserve for 
others are the as- 
signments of Dog 
Catcher, Garbage 
Collector, and 
Chairman of the 
A. L A. Committee 
on Publicity. The 
first named because 
it isn’t easy to catch 
a dog, and if you 
do, you catch it 
from the owner Mr. Fairweather 


afterwards; garbage collector because 
we don't like early rising and don't 
keep pigs—except the little ones on 
our granddaughters feet—and chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee be- 
cause of Conditions which we will now 
dolefully describe. 

When the Institute authorities set 
about making their wise committee ap- 
pointments and reach this particular 
committee, they stalk some unwary 
victim and say to him in effect: “Your 
task will be to make the public, archi- 
tect conscious; to whip up sentiment 
to the point where the people will em- 


ploy architects and like it; to make the 
young people who simply must have 
more room because another baby is 
coming realize that mother was un- 
wise when she designed the house her- 
self when it was first built; and to 
draw a rosy picture of the money which 
they can save now, not by the process 
of doing without the little things they 
love even if they aren't essential but, 
after all, if you can't have them, what's 
the use of going through life and never 
having anything you want, especially 
when other people with less money 
(See FAIRWEATHER—Page 4) 


GIBRALTAR 


\ 
48 State Fair Avenue West T A 
Telephone TOwnsend 8-0045 


“SPECIFY GIBRALTAR FLOORS" 


GIBRALTAR ALL PURPOSE CONCRETE 


"The all-purpose ready mixed dry concrete"—a scientifically prepared mixture of dehydrated sand 
and gravel with cement to obtain the maximum strenght. 


GIBRALTAR BRICK-SET MORTAR 


The NEW Dry Ready Mixed Brick Mortar Contains Everything 


FLOORS INC. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Telephone TOwnsend 8-0044 
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COUSE & WESTPHAL - A. W. KUTSCHE & Co. 


General Builders CONTRACTORS 


12740 Lyndon Ave. HO. 3525 2111 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT RANDOLPH 0372 
A Detroit Mich BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


UNiversity 2-3413 FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 
DARIN and ARMSTRONG FACE BRICK: ENOOFING AND FLOOR TUE O 


Representatives for 
Tasorporated ANTI-HYDRO—Fer Hardening and Waterproofing Concrete 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS THIRD AND LARNED STREETS 
2041 FENKELL AVENUE DETROIT RAndolph 5990 f DETROIT, MICH. 


Long Experience nuege inma — Clean Cut H. H. DICKINSON COMPANY 
BLUE PRINTING AND PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS — eras a 
Antiared Co e Curbing 


O & O BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY CO. ATLA ASPHAL 


HEATILATORS — ASPHALTS 
CAdillac 0005-001! 77 Sibley 5785 Hamilton Averue MAdison 4950 


MURRAY W. SALES & CO. 


Wholesale 


Plumbing and Heating Supplies 
For 
Defense Plants and Houses 
801 W. Baltimore MA. 4200 


O. W. BURKE COMPANY 


General Contractor 


FISHER BUILDING 
MAdison 0810 Detroit, Mich. 


GLANZ & KILLIAN CO. 


Contractors 


Thomas Brick and Tile Company 


Headquarters for Dependable Masonry Products 


PLUMBING — HEATING — VENTILATING 
FIRE PROTECTION SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


1761 West Forest Avenue TEmple 1-7820 


TOwnsend 8-1354 
14360 Livernois Ave. Detroit 4, Michigan 


PUNCH & JUDY THEATRE É 
Kercheval at Fisher Road Ni. 3898 F [8] X T; H E A T R E 


BEGINNING FRIDAY, NOV. 17, 1944 


"BOWERY TO BROADWAY" 
Starring Jack Oakie, Donald Cook, Maria Montez, 
Turhan Bey and Susanna Foster 


COMPANION FEATURE "DANGEROUS JOURNEY" 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY NOVEMBER 22, 23 
Lionel Barrymore - Van Johnson . .. "THREE MEN IN WHITE' 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY NOVEMBER 24, 25 
George Murphy - Joan Davis . . . "SHOW BUSINESS 
Sat. II P.M. — Lynne Roberts — "MAN IN THE TRUNK" 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
are created with wall paper 
furnished by 


FISHER WALL PAPER CO. 


We have a competent staff, willing to show 
you the best in style and color, the leading 
Wall Paper Manufacturers of the country offer. 


Let Us Help You 


'Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS 


All Types Floor, Wall and Ceilings 


5840 Woodward Avenue 
6 LOCAL BRANCHES IN DETROIT 


"Ask Your Decorator" 
He will tell you that 


ASPHALT TILE LINOLEUM 
RUBBER TILE CORK TILE 
CARPETS RUGS 
WINDOW SHADES VENETIAN BLINDS 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
WOOD MOSAIC PARKAY FLOORS 


Fisher Wall Paper Co. 


are Michigan's largest wall paper distributors. 


9910-20 Dexter Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan TO. 8-2470 
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[peel at it ea alors pa 
BITTERNESS PERSISTS 
En garde, mes enfants! allons! 

We was took! says Ken Black 

There are certain aspects of the re- 
cent election of Clair Ditchy as pres- 
ident of the Detroit Chapter that haven't 
been given the attention they deserve. 
I refer to the insidious and successful 
attempt of the Toastmasters Guild to 
take over the Chapters of the Institute 
in Michigan. 

First, Mr. Roger Allen, Vice-President 
In Charge Of Poems By The Emperor 
Of Japan, running on the slogan of, 
"Death To All But One Of The Editors 
Of Architectural Magazines," captured 
the presidency of the Grand Rapids 
Chapter almost without a fight. 

Whereupon, spurred on by visions of 
power which Tonst- 
masters seem to be 
universally afflicted, 
he told Clair how 
easy it was and to- 
gether they deliber- 
ately embarked on 
the most dastardly 
political campaign it 
has ever been my 
misfortune to witness, 

Throwing a sop to 
the intelligensia by promising to sup- 
port Wells Bennett of Ann Arbor for 
vice-president, they then proceeded to 
achieve their nefarious ends by the 
most brazen methods ever employed by 
any candidate for office in the history 
of the Chapter. Observe the finesse with 
which their plans were put in operation. 

Realizing the political value of dis- 
tracting the voters from their true in- 

tent by making it ap- 

pear that other influ- 

ences were in reality 

directing their efforts, 

Ditehy subtly let it 

be known that he has 

for years been the 

Invisible Cleagle of 

the Royal (Oak) Or- 

der, Shrine Of The 

Little Flower Chap- 

Ditchy ter, of the Clu Clucks 

Clan. Then, when interviewed on the 

subject by a reporter for the Bulletin, 

he, when asked if it was true that he 

had been a member of the Clan, replied 

evasively, “I never have been, am not 
now, and never will be a member.” 

This sort of political double talk, 
threw the opposition into complete con- 
fusion, during which this candidate was 
able to engineer the nomination, on a 
rival ticket, of one Aloys F. Herman 
who, rumor has it, is himself a Cleagle 
of the Dearborn Chapter of the Clan. 
Then, as soon as the nominations had 
been made public by the nominating 


Black 
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committees at the Chapter meeting, 


some stooge moved that the nominations 
be closed and with that these two can- 
didates indulged in an exhibition of 
self-abnegation that was beautiful to 
behold, 

"Don't vote for me," cried Herman. 
“Ditchy is the better man!” 

“Pfui,” countered Ditchy, "I want 
everyone to know 
that I shall vote for 
Herman again, again, 
and, if I can get hold 
of a handful of extra 
ballots, again!" 

This maneuver 
completely baffled 
everyone but me. 
Having seen Ditchy 
and Allen at work T 1 
before, I immediate- mm 
ly sensed the sinister motive behind 
this verbal persifilage and rose to de- 
mand a statement of Foreign Policy 
from the candidates, hoping thereby to 
gain time to re-group my forces and 
to produce a grass-roots opposition can- 
didate from the antitoastmaster faction. 
But, carrying the illusion of an unholy 
alliance between the Clan and the 
Toastmasters Guild to it's ultimate con- 
clusion, Clansman Diehl of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter gave out with some oily 
remarks and another Chapter member 
in the back of the room (and obviously 
on the payroll of the Allen-Ditchy 
machine) shouted, “Votare!” 

During these proceedings, my oper- 
atives inform me, a 
wire was kept open to 
Grand Rapids at all 
times. One end of’ 
this wire was in Clair 
Ditchy's vest pocket 
and the other was at- 
tached to the battery 
on Roger Allen's 
Acousticon (or 
equal). Everything 

Herman was "cleared thru 
Roger" and when the vote was being 
counted it became apparent that Clair 
would be elected, Roger wired, “Con- 
gratulations. I don't think they even 
suspected that I was directing your 
campaign." To which Ditchy replied, 
"Thanks. You weren't." 

This immediate repudiation of the 
effective support of the Toastmasters 
Guild, following so closely on the heels 
of such a glorious victory at the polls, 
is but an example of political chicanery 
in it's lowest form. It deceives no one. 
On the contrary it has already resulted 
in the formation of a subversive group 
of members of both the Detroit and 
Grand Rapids Chapters, under my lea- 
dership. Our motto is, “En Garde, mes 
enfants!" Our battle cry, “Allons!” 
And our lament, *We was took!" 


Ski i E: S 
ARCHITECTRONICS, A 
GOOD ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 
Lt. Carl J. Rudine, Nov. 9, 1944 


c/o Supervisor of Shipbuilding, U.S.N. 
Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron Co., 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Dear Carl: 

If anyone tells you that advertising 
in ARCHITECTONIS, the Bulletin of 
the Grand Rapids Chapter of the Amer- 
iean Institute of Architects does not 
produce results, tell them they are 
crazy. 

A copy of the enclosed bulletin con- 
tains a request for an automatic phono- 
graph with record changer. This was 
mailed to all chapter members at 5 
p.m. on Wednesday, November 8th. At 
9:30 a.m. the following morning, Lewis 
J. Sarvis of Battle Creek phoned me 
to say that he had located a brand new 
automatic phonograph with record 
changer and that it would be sent to 
you by express today. This is very 
swell work on the part of Lewis Sarvis 
and the entire chapter is extremely 
grateful to him. You would have been 
delighted at the very heartening re- 
sponse from everyone I talked to about 
this and to see how eager they were 
to help do something to testify to you 
and to your crew how proud we are 
of you. 

The phonograph is being sent by 
express from Battle Creek today ad- 
dressed to you in care of Supervisor 
of Shipbuilding, U.S.N., Missouri Valley 
Bridge and Iron Co, Evansville, In- 
diana, so be on the watch for it. 

With all best wishes, I am 

Very sincerely, 


ROGER ALLEN 


PRODUCERS TO MEET 

The Michigan Chapter of the Pro- 
ducers Council extends a cordial in- 
vitation to Architects to attend a cock- 
tail party and dinner Tuesday evening, 
November 28th, at the Wardell Sheraton 
Hotel—cocktails at 6 P.M., dinner at 7 
P.M. The subscription price of this 
affair is $2.25 per person. Speaker for 
the evening is Mr. C. M. Ripley of the 
General Electric Company—his subject 
“Power For War.” 


FREDERICK CROWTHER 
Architectural Illustrator 
announces the resumption of his former 
practice, specializing in Water 
Color, Wash, and Charéoal 
Perspective Drawings. 

Room 213, 120 Madison Ave. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Phones—CH. 7660, CH. 2234 


FAIRWEATHER 

(Continued from Page 1) 
have them; but by the simple expedi- 
ent of employing an architect; who will 
save them much more than his services 
will cost. 

The embryo chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, if alert, explains that he 
is unable to undertake the work on 
aecount of rush of business, failing 
health, advancing years or whatever 
other “out” occurs to him at the mo- 
ment, and after his excuses have been 
brushed aside by a series of plausible, 
specious and illusory statements and 
he has been intimidated and lulled into 
a mood of receptivity, he inquires what 
appreciation will be made with which 
to carry on the work. At this point, 
the management assumes a "nothing 
you can say will provoke us because 
we have steeled ourself' expression 
and explains that he will not need any 
money because almost all architects 
write well and all he will have to do 
is to get them to do so and then plant 
the articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post etcetera, making sure, of course, 
that they have been properly loaded 
with propaganda, not obvious propa- 
ganda you understand, but indirect 
hints like telling little folk tales about 
kitchens and breakfast nooks and how 
a closet can be worked in for the baby’s 
toys where one would never have be- 
lieved it possible if one hadn't had an 
architect; each story having its plot 
skilfully weaved and leading to the 


sm Z iy 


inexorable conclusion that the road to 
true happiness lies in using the service 
which the profession affords. There 
will be really nothing for him to do, 
he is told; and as far as that goes, he 
can count on the other members of the 
committee to do that. 


The victim chairman sits for a mo- 
ment, head down and stunned and that 
is his undoing. When he looks up, he 
is alone. The job is his. 

The present chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee, Talmage C. Hughes, 
recently arranged to get a message to 
the would-be home builder through 
the medium of a brochure which was 
issued by a business concern and the 
good word reached a hundred thousand 
potential clients. In two architectural 
bulletins which we have seen recently 
the question was cynically put: “How 
many actual jobs reached the archi- 
tects?” Now we realize that there are 
some architects who if told that the 
Board of Directors of the A.LA. had 
arranged for the government to give 
every architect a half-million-dollar 
job would reply, “Why not a million? 
What are we paying dues for anyway ? 
Perhaps we shouldn't mind the ques- 
tion which was raised in the Bulletins 
and should have left the question of 
the intentions of the hundred thousand 
brochure addicts unanswered, or at 
least left the answer to wiser heads 
than ours; but we decided to settle the 
matter ourself and have conducted our 
own Gallup poll; and the facts un- 


have 


skilfully 
satisfied us that ninety-seven thousand 
five hundred people in this group alone 
are straining at the leash and as soon as 


covered, manipulated, 


conservation order L41 is lifted will 
make concerted dashes for their archi- 
tects doors. Some of the boys are going 
to need traffic cops. The number is 
ninety-seven hundred 
and sixty two actually; as far as a ten- 
inch slide rule can be actual, actually. 


While it may be that the Publicity 
Committee doesn't need our help, we 
have formed the opinion that although 
they have covered the broad field they 
have somehow overlooked the localized 
problem of making the publie in Metu- 
chen, New Jersey realize its desperate 
need to employ an architect and we 
came to the conclusion that we would 
have to do something to remedy this 
condition; and that something, soon; 
so we decided to become a columnist 
in a newspaper. 

We thought it would be best to make 
it a weekly paper on account of our 
disinclination for continued effort and 
our idea was to take some type of struc- 
ture, sketch an example of it each week, 
write up its story in an engaging way 
and with a “See Fairweather now” un- 
derlying theme and deliver it to the 
editor in a neat package before the dead 
line for each issue. We thought of en- 
suring the fame of the local hostelries 
at first; but then we realized that with 
the weather turning cool there would 
be danger of going inside to get warm 


thousand five 


WEEKLY BULLETIN 
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and not finishing the sketch so we de- 
cided on churches instead. The Editor 
whom we saw looked skeptical and 
said it would mean a good deal of 
work; but we affected nonchalance at 
that predicament and arranged to go 
ahead with the idea. 

Right away, we ran up against the 
fact that newspaper illustrations come 
out best if they are line drawings done 
with the pen and our medium has al- 
ways been a medium pencil and as 
shown in Figure L, our ability with a 
medium pencil as a medium has been 

but medium, too, but 

we recalled that when 
we were a boy we ac- 

quired a copy of a 
book entitled “Pen 
Drawing,” by that ar- 
list and philosopher, 
“Charles D. Maginnis, 
F. A. I. A, and we 
dug it up and started 
to re-read it. After 
studying the examples 
of work by Joseph 
Pennel, Herbert Railton, C. E. Mallows, 
et al, we came to the conclusion that 
our best bet would be to go after Pen- 
nell; even if it would mean quite a few 
days of work to catch up with him. 

For a trial, we decided to sketch the 
church shown in Figure II, which rears 
its roofs above the elevated platform of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station in 
New Brunswick. We were waiting for 
a train for Metuchen at the time, with 
twelve minutes to go and were just 
putting the finishing touches on the 
pencil outline when we heard the silly 
little canary whistle toot that meant 
that our train was pulling out, and real- 
ized that there was no need for haste 
in finishing the touches. We have not 
written the text for this sketeh yet 
but we intend to start it this way:— 
“While the weary and exasperated pas- 
senger waits for his train at New Bruns- 
wick he can profitably employ his time 
by studying the beautiful church” et- 
cetera, This will annoy the railroad 
which takes pride in the punctuality 
of its trains, because it will be unable 
to prove that the passenger isn’t weary 
and exasperated, not withstanding the 
fact that his train is on time, and that 
will serve the road right because it has 
annoyed us for years by refusing to 
give us a job to design a new station 
for Metuchen on the specious plea that 


Maginnis 
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the present building is adequate, and 
what if it is? we ask; that doesn’t 
help us any. 

Aside from the satisfaction one gets 
from the feeling that one is helping 
to place the architect before the public 
by work of this kind, there is the hap- 
py glow one gets from absorbing the 
details of a fine old piece of architecture 
such as the church shown in Figure III. 
The texture of the wall is lovely, in 
spite of the fact that little chips of 
stone are stuck in the mortar joints. 
The explanation is given that when the 
work was started little children stuffed 
the chips in the joints during the lunch 
hour and the masons fell for the idea. 
The architects’ reaction is not of record. 

If every architect will help out the 
Publicity Committee in some such way 
as we are doing the public is bound 
to become architect conscious. There 
will be nothing else to read in the 
papers but little homilies by architects 
and to the cynical who may ask how 
many jobs have actually come in, we 
can only say that we have just started 
the series but that the first article did 
actually bring in one job. At the end 
of a year that should mean fifty-two 
jobs even if the trend does not gather 
momentum, an appreciable factor in 
solving post-war unemployment. 

We will give our prospective imita- 


tors, who are also ünused to pen draw- 
ing, this helpful hint: The best time 
to sketch is in the late fall or early 
spring because then it is not so cold 
that the pencil drops from the fingers 
and at that season one doesn’t have to 
contend with foliage. Of course, teacher 
used to say that we should study tree 
anatomy before using, the same as an 
adjunct to a building sketch; but what 
tree knows that it has an anatomy? We 
would like to know. The tree just pushes 
out twigs and branches wherever it has 
a mind to and so do we when we draw 
them. It is to be remembered too, that 
as one sits, pen poised for the stroke, 
one has nothing to fear but fear, and 
a confident stroke is essential. 

We were sketching a church in Met- 
uchen when a group of boys came up 
and hovered around us. One little fel- 
low, brighter than the rest, recognized 
the building and said that he went 
there to Boy Scouts. Another asked if 
we were an artist and we replied in 
the negative, explaining that we were 
an architect. A third remarked, “I 
think it’s very good — for an architect.” 
This qualified compliment disheartened 
us and we told our wife about it, voicing 
our fear that we would never catch up 
with Pennell. “You stop worrying about 
Pennell,” said she, not unkindly, “Let 
him do the worrying; and come to the 
table; dinner is ready.” 
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CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORDC--At the an- 
nual meeting of the Hartford So- 
ciety of Architects held last week, the 
present officers were reelected for an- 
other year: President, Victor A. Frid, 
vice-president Joseph Kane, secretary- 
treasurer Keithe Sellers Heine. M. H. 
Lincoln was elected a member of the 
executive committee for three years, the 
other members being Maurice Golden 
and George L. Mylchrest, 

Planning municipal public works was 
discussed. Four Hartford architects, 
Sherwood F. Jeter, Jr., C. J. Malmfeldt, 
Russell F. Barker, and Julius Berenson 
are now preparing preliminary sketches 
for postwar construction of public works. 

A local radio program was proposed 
to give people information on all the 
services that will go into planning and 
building new housing after the war. The 
society following discussion, endorsed 
this program and agreed to encourage 
and actively support its aims. 

* * * 


CASS GILBERT'S SON KILLED 

GREENWICH —Flight officer Grosve- 
nor Gilbert, son of Cass Gilbert, Jr., the 
architect, and the late Elizabeth Jarvis 
Wyeth Gilbert, was killed in an air- 
plane accident on Nov. 1 at the Army 
airfield in Amarillo, Texas, according 
to a message received by Mr. Gilbert 
from the War Department. He was 21 
years old. 

Volunteering in October, 1942, while 
a student at Staunton Military Academy, 
Flight Officer Gilbert qualified as a 
paratrooper and later trained as a fight- 
er and bomber pilot at Freeman Army 
Airfield, Seymour, Ind. At his death, 
he was in training to pilot B-29's. 

Besides his father, he leaves a sister, 
Mrs. John S. Nichols of Norfolk, Va., 
and three brothers, Second Lieut. Cass 
Gilbert 3d, in France, Pfc. Farnham 
Gilbert, in India, and Stephen E. Gil- 
bert of Greenwich. 


ST. LOUIS HAS 
ADVANCED PLANS 


St. Louis’ leadership in postwar plan- 
ning and financing virtually assures it 
of speedy federal aid under terms of the 
George bill when the appropriation is 
voted by Congress, George H. Field, 
Assistant to the Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
said in St. Louis recently, after a con- 
ference with Mayor Kaufmann, Milton 
M. Kinsey, President of the Board of 
Public Service, and others. 

He said he found St. Louis, with 
its $63,385,000 postwar fund, far ahead 
of any other cities in the Mid-West and 
ahead even of New York City in the 


field of financial preparation to boost 
employment after the war. 

Kinsey said $1,700,000 would be 
needed for architectural and engineer- 
ing work in planning the bond issue 
projects; $700,000 for plans which were 
considered but not included in the bond 
issue; $800,000 to develop the Metro- 
politan Area Airport Program, and 
$600,000 to develop ideas of the City 
Plan Commission which are now in the 
tentative stage. 


RICHARD NEUTRA VIEWS 
PREFABRICATION 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Mass production of 
prefabricated houses will revolutionize 
postwar housing, Richard J. Neutra, 
architect and president of the Inter- 
national Congress for Modern Archi- 
tecture, declared here Nov. 2 at a con- 
ference with members of the Institute 
of Design. 

The chief obstacle to prefabrication 
is the individualism of consumers, who 
dislike standardized designs in hous- 
ing, although they accept them in auto- 
mobiles and other objects of daily use, 
Mr. Neutra said. Unattractive emer- 
gency housing projects have tended to 
increase the prejudice against prefab- 
rication, he added. 

The future, nevertheless, lies with 
mass-produced houses, he said, not only 
because prefabrication on a large scale 
will greatly reduce the cost of housing, 
but because manufacturers will be able 
to offer better designs, better materials 
and better equipment than individual 
builders, 

Mr, Neutra explained that modern 
architects use fewer natural materials 
and more materials which are the end 
product of complicated industrial proc- 
esses, an additional factor favoring pre- 
fabrication, 

The destruction now going on in 
Europe is viewed by the architect as 
a challenge and an opportunity for con- 
structive work, Mr. Neutra said. The 
International Congress for Modern 
Architecture is now actively co-operat- 
ing with established planning organiza- 
tions in 18 countries, promoting the 
exchange of information on improved 
materials, methods and designs. Efforts 
are being made to organize similar 
groups in Latin America, which should 
tend to increase exports of plumbing 
and other equipment to those countries, 
he said. 

As chairman of the new extinct Cali- 
fornia planning commission, Mr. Neutra 
helped in organizing planning commis- 
sions in counties and cities and in pro- 
moting joint planning by different local 
governments, such as the combined 
parks and highways plan of the five 
San Francisco Bay counties. 


RUDOLPH WEAVER, F.A.I.A. 
Eminent Florida Architect Passes 

GAINESVILLE, Nov. 10— Rudolph 
Weaver, F.A.LA., 64, director of the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
at the University of Florida and archi- 
tect for the State Board of Control, 
died suddenly at a local hospital this 
morning. 

Mr. Weaver had been prominent in 
the University and civic life of the 
community since he organized the 
School of Architecture in 1925. He was 
a graduate of Drexel Institute, having 
received his degree 
in 1905. He also held 
a Bachelor of Science 
degree in engineer- 
ing from the same 
institution which he 
received in 1919. 
Elected a Fellow in 
The American Insti- 
tute of Architects in 
1935, he gained dis- 
tinction as architect 
for many of the nation's educational 
buildings. 

He had designed buildings for the 
State College of Washington, the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, University of Florida, 
Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee, the Florida Agriculture 
and Mechanical School, the Florida 
State School for the Deaf and Blind, 
and the State office building at Talla- 
hassee. 

He was born April 17, 1880, in James- 
town, Pa, and is survived only by his 
wife, having no children. 

Mr. Weaver was chairman of the city 
of Gainesville Planning Board and a 
member of many university and civic 
organizations. 


Mr. Weaver 


Commenting on Mr. Weaver's. pass- 
ing, Mr. Mellen C. Greeley, F.A.LA., 
said, “The Florida architects were 
shocked upon receiving news November 
10th of the sudden death of Rudolph 
Weaver. While he had not been in 
robust health for several years, none 
of us had any idea that he was in a 
condition which would lead to sudden 
death. Apparently he was conducting 
his regular office work until just a few 
hours before going to the hospital 
where he passed away in a short time. 

“Mr. Weaver was as well thought of 
by members of his profession as any 
whom I know. He was foremost in the 
affairs of the A.LA., having served as 
Director of the South East District from 
1938 to 1942, He was also, outstanding 
in his work with the Florida Associa- 
tion of Architects of which he had 
been President and Director. He had 
been President of the original Florida 

(See WEAVER—Page 10) 
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Boston Architect Believes Traditional Monument Is Better 


Charles D. Maginnis, F.A.LA., famed 
Boston architect, is of the opinion that 
the "value of a war memorial resides 
chiefly in its capacity to express itself 
spiritually, emotionally and intellec- 
tually. It should be significant of the 
gesture of laying a wreath upon a 
tomb.” 

He believes that it is a terrible mis- 
take to label a street or a square for 
the heroic dead. “To the citizens of 
Boston the mention of Washington 
street evokes only the vision of de- 
partment stores,” he says, “and not 
one in a thousand knows the dedica- 
tion of the Charles River embankment.” 

With the belief that the traditional 
abstract monument is the better an- 
swer to this problem, Mr. Maginnis 
points out that it is significant that 
the thought of Washington is more 
definitely excited by the obelisk on 
the Mall than it is by the city itself. 

“Every visitor to London is struck 
by the immediateness with which the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall draws upon the 
reverence of the British public. Yet 
it is only architecture. The Are de 
Triomphe in Paris in an extraordinary 
degree had this emotional and vivid 
faculty even before the sarcophagus 
of the Unknown Soldier gave it its 
particular poignancy. 


“No one may predict the national 
mood in which we shall remember 
what has happened nor the precise 
spirit in which we shall cast memorials. 
If, providentially, the promise be bright 
for such a peace as responds to the 
prayerful hopes of decent men, the 
gratitude of the nation would overflow 
to those who made it possible. In that 
event we shall be at no loss to find 
the felicitous symbols. 


“Conceivable in a new tenderness 
they may take the forms which with- 
draw our minds utterly from the mem- 
ory of the war, But it would be danger- 
ous to indulge in so secular a temple 
till a peaceful world is convincingly 
established. Peace has become so anx- 
ious and so precious a principle that 
it must be kept forever in front of our 
minds. It is a concern which squarely 
challenges the wisdom and the religious 
genius of the race, 

“If these are the considerations which 
should shape the war memorial,” con- 
tinues Mr. Maginnis, “their implica- 
tions give little support to those who 
assert usefulness to be a chief virtue 
of it. As a matter of fact, use is the 
attribute that disqualifies it. The very 
quality of the idea casts a doubt upon 
its sincerity.” 
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Mr. Maginnis describes the “useful” 
war memorials as a hypocritical sort 
of economy which Ralph Adams Cram 
once likened to “the disingenuousness 
of presenting a pair of rubbers to a 
child at Christmas.” 


He believes that if a community is 
in need of an auditorium or a gym- 
nasium that it is the moral obligation 
of that community to provide it for 
its citizens, 

“No label of dedication,” he says, “can 
avail to spiritualize the vicariousness 
of the useful memorial. An auditorium 
in an important Massachusetts city, 
built as a monument to the heroes of 
World War I, has twice been the scene 
of dog shows to the considerable dis- 
turbance of the reverent atmosphere 
intended for it.” 


In a recent issue of the Architectural 
Forum, Mr. Maginnis, expressing his 
views for the idealistic monuments, re- 
called the controversy over the national 
memorial to Lincoln, which is still re- 
cent history. 

Out of the conflict of opinions, two 
methods finally emerged to challenge 
the consideration of Congress. One of 
these was a proposal to construct a 
great highway across the coutinent. The 
other took the shape of an abstract 
monument. 


In recalling the character of the argu- 
ments, Mr. Maginnis said, "It is pro- 
tested against the highway that it would 
be impossible to preserve the dignity 
of such a thoroughfare or to hold 
throughout its course the solemn im- 
plication of its label. 

"It would be blighted by billboards 
and the assaults of that offensive and 
fugitive commerce which feeds upon 
the casual passer-by. Amid such dis- 
turbances the traveler would easily 
lose the sense of Lincoln. 

“The case against the monument on 
the other hand was rested on the epi- 
gram that a log cabin was more be- 
fitting Honest Abe than a Greek Tem- 
ple. The monument was built. Ad- 
mittedly a work of rare architectural 
scholarship, of grave sensitive beauty, 
its only erities are the philosophers of 
modernism who find offense in its re- 
actionary style.” 

Naming streets and squares and 
crossings for war heroes, according to 
Mr. Maginnis, is not sufficiently re- 
spectful. The naming of Pershing 
Square in New York, he says, “is an 
empty sort of gesture toward a great 
general." 

Archibald MacLeish, librarian of 
Congress, takes the opposite stand in 


the first of the discussions to appear 
pertaining to postwar memorials. He 
believes that in planning our war me- 
morials to the dead of World War II, 
we can more successfully accomplish 
our purpose to keep alive in the minds 
of men the meaning of the deeds of 
our dead—by erecting structures which 
are utilitarian as well as commemora- 
tive. 


“The practical choice facing most 
American communities after this war," 
says Mr. MacLeish, “will not be a choice 
between great monuments and useful 
buildings. It will be a choice between 
monuments of a kind which are already 
far too familiar, and structures which 
may, by their usefulness, make up in 
part their lacks as works of art." 

In his support of the useful memo- 
rial, Mr. MacLeish is careful to dis- 
sociate himself from those who hint 
that "the desire of the citizens of 
American communities to remember 
their dead should be so moulded and 
managed that it would become a desire 
for something which would be better 
for them than a mere memorial would 
be—something the town will be glad 
to have 50 years from now, when the 
war is forgotten and the dead are for- 
gotten. 

"It is precisely to keep the people 
of the town from forgetting the dead 
and forgetting the war that the war 
memorial is to be built," says Mr. Mac- 
Leish. “It exists for, and should speak 
to every man and woman and under- 
standing child. It should be seen even 
by those who would like to forget that 
men have suffered for belief before 
and may again. 

"The real question, then, is whether 
a memorial structure which serves a 
utilitarian purpose will be better or 
worse as a memorial than a structure 
which has no purpose but the purpose 
of commemoration." 

In Boston plans are already under 
way to erect a million dollar memorial 
with funds provided under the will of 
the late George Robert White. 

It will be a circular structure of light 
gray Massachusetts granite, and will 
rise to a height of 145 feet above the 
level of Muddy River in the Fens. It 
will be placed in the centre of a large 
paved plaza leading to a secondary 
terrace immediately surrounding the 
memorial building. 

The terrace will be enclosed by a 
stone balustrade. Statues will be 
grouped at either side of the entrance 
and steps will lead down to a platform 
at the water's edge. The building will 
have 12 high windows separated by 
piers, accenting the soaring vertical 
lines of the structure. Statues will be 
placed between these piers. 
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EXTENSION COURSE ON 
ARCHITECTURE 


Wallace E. Dibble, A.LA. presented 
the first in a series of eight lectures on 
"The Architecture of the Small Home" 
given under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Division of University Exten- 
sion, in Springfield, Mass., Nov. 1. Mr. 
Dibble explained the residential de- 
velopment of Springfield and vicinity, 
pointing out the changed conditions for 
home building since before the war. 
At the second lecture on Nov. 14, mem- 
bers of the class who wanted to work 
out their own plans for a home were 
given directions for starting such a 
plan. 


KANE ELECTED IN ILLINOIS 

Edwardsville, Ill.—Edward Kane, local 
architect and member of the firm of 
Kane & Kane, was elected president of 
the Registered Architects Association of 
Southern Illinois at a meeting held at 
Hotel Belleville Oct. 17. 

Fourteen architects who are members 
of the association discussed postwar 
possibilities. Kane was secretary of the 
group last year. George Pfeiffenberger, 
Alton, was elected vice-president and 
James Maupin, Alton, is the new 
secretary-treasurer. 


HERBERT M. HATHAWAY, 


ALA. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. — Herbert M. 
Hathaway, architect specializing in 
school buildings and for many years 
associated with Starrett & Van Vleck, 
architects at 267 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, died Nov. 6 at his home here. 
He was sixty-six years old. 

In Montclair alone Mr. Hathaway de- 
signed fifteen elementary and high 
schools. In New York he executed the 
plans for the Horace Mann School for 
Boys, Dodge Hall at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

In 1938 he was chairman of a special 
five-member architectural commission 
appointed by the Board of Education 
to study and report on New York City 
schools, and from 1933 to 1939 he was 
a member of the Montclair Town Plan- 
ning Board. 

Mr. Hathaway was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., in 1902, and 
became associated with Gilbert & Betell, 
an architectural firm in Newark, N. J. 
In 1914 he joined Starrett & Van Vleck, 
where he remained to the time of his 
death. He had lived in Montclair since 
1929. 

Other buildings he designed are the 
Administration Building for the Board 
of Education in Montclair. 


FHA ASKED TO REQUIRE BETTER DESIGN 


New York Organization Conducts Symposium 


Whether the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration should exert greater con- 
trol over the design and planning of 
homes when it resumes the financing 
of private home building after the war 
is the subject of a symposium in the 
latest issue of "Tomorrow's Town," just 
released by the National Committee 
on Housing, Inc. Believing that the 
FHA should place greater emphasis on 
better designing of homes, Howard 
Moise, Professor of Architecture at the 
University of California, suggests three 
avenues by which improved design 
might be attained, while four other 
writers voice their opinions of Profes- 
sor Moise's proposals. 


Based on the conviction that “the 
successful planning of a good house, 
large or small, is a job not for the 
amateur but for a competently trained 
and experienced technician,” Professor 
Moise’s suggestions are: that the FHA 
should give preference in insuring loans 
to home-builders whose plans have 
been designed by a professional; or 
that FHA architects should have au- 
thority to rework proposed house plans 
in the same way that FHA site-planners 
have frequently worked out improved 
subdivision plans submitted by real 
estate developes; or that the FHA 
should encourage mass production on 
a scale large enough to render negli- 
gible the cost of the most expert advice 
on the basic design, 

Expressing the builder’s viewpoint, 
Morris Cafritz, president of the Cafritz 
Construction Company of Washington, 
agreed that “FHA should blaze a new 
trail by being willing to insure loans 
on houses of modern design, which 
surveys indicate is much favored by 
the younger generation.” But fearing 
that “a frightening monotony of designs 
and ideas might occur in a group of 
architects employed by a Government 
agency,” Mr. Cafritz suggests in place 
of Professor Moise’s proposals, that the 
FHA use its prestige to unify and mod- 
ernize outmoded local building codes. 

Government experimentation with 
building materials and techniques dur- 
ing the war, this writer says, plus the 
work of the Bureau of Standards and 
the American Standards Association has 
accumulated enough information to 
make possible the eventual formulation 
of a modern functional code for spon- 
sorship by FHA. He suggests that such 
a code could be national in scope with 
provision for a few special regional 
circumstances, and that its general 
uniformity would make possible large 
scale production of acceptable materials 


and assembled sections at greatly re- 
duced costs. 


Mrs. Maxine Livingston of Parents 
Magazine points out that a number of 
recent surveys, indicate that families 
with children are more concerned with 
a home that fits the family’s way of 
living than they are concerned with a 
house of “traditional” design. Hence 
she believes that the FHA should adopt 
a more contemporary approach to de- 
sign—"the most striking feature of 
which is that present-day houses 
should be designed around the family, 
its possessions, its way of living, and 
the site on which it is built.” To this 
end she recommends that the FHA 
assume some risks in the interests of 
a better product and of an ultimate 
improvement in the public taste. 

Other viewpoints represented in the 
symposium are that of Henry H. Saylor, 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects who personally 
fears the danger of "personalized 
esthetics” in the suggested attempt to 
control design through the power oi 
the purse strings, and of M. H. Hedges, 
director of research of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers who 
calls attention to the need for breaking 
certain constructional "bottlenecks" 
such as inadequate wiring, in the ef- 
fort to produce better housing. 

In the introduction to Professor 
Moise's proposals, the editors of To- 
morrow's Town offer the comment: 
“Much would depend on how and by 
whom standards of ‘good’ design were 
applied. Certainly — since homes are 
bought to be lived in as well as looked 
at—the factor of utility should have 
high place in planning. Improvement 
in family living standards should be a 
principal goal." 


CENTER OF RUSSIAN ART 
Avery Library at Columbia Reports 
On Its Collection 
Columbia University is now one of 
the country’s leading centers of infor- 
mation on Russian art and architecture, 
says Talbot Hamlin, librarian of the 
Avery Architectural Library of Co- 
lumbia, in his annual report to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
the university, made public recently. 
The report declares that every phase 
of Russian art and architecture from 
earliest times to the present is repre- 
sented in the collection. The library 
contains works on inconography, art 
and architecture of Russia, archaeology, 
porcelains, collective farm architecture 

and modern municipal buildings. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
OPEN TO WOMEN 
Ruth Gerth Is Outstanding 

A locomotive designed by a woman? 
Men might gasp at the thought of it! 
But that’s the ambition of industrial 
designer, Ruth Gerth, and if she ever 
gets around to it, she says it will be 
a beautiful but practical workable 
thing. 

“The present design of a locomotive 
is silly," says Ruth. "The way things 
are now when something goes wrong 
with the tiniest part, the whole loco- 
motive, because of its overall metal 
hood, must be carted away to a round 
house." 


Ruth's plan sounds simple. She'd de- 
sign the locomotive of small parts that 
would give a streamlined effect but 
could be repaired on the spot by the 
removal of sections. 

Any object that is built to be func- 
tional should be beautiful, she adds. 

"Take a bridge for instance. If you 
use just the right amount of steel, it's 
just got to be streamlined—too much 
would make it look top heavy." 

Ever since Ruth at 17 exhibited a 
lighting fixture in the International 
Architectural Exhibit, she has been in- 
terested in modern design. 

"I practically had to run away from 
home to go to the Chicago Art Institute 
because the family disapproved,” she 
says. 

Since then she has had an oil-burner 
on exhibit at the Museum of Modern 
Art, has streamlined the old 1854 de- 
sign of the kerosene lamp, the radio 
and even man's electric razor. 

But, it’s women's problems after the 
war that Miss Gerth is concerned with 
now. She thinks houses reflect the 
worst planning possible and many im- 
provements can be made. It's only a 
^vestion of time, she says, when the 
kitehen will be a place for a woman 
to duck in and out of. 

"Refrigerators and stoves will have 
to be simplified—it doesn't make sense 
that this most useful of equipment 
should have to be dust and dirt col- 
lectors,” she says. "But the way they 
are designed now it is impossible to 
clean either the stove or refrigerator 
without getting a plumber to help you 
disconnect various attachments." 

Though Ruth has made more than 
7.000 designs, she never makes one in 
rdvance, preferring to wait until a 
company commissions her to improve 
^n a gadget. Yet she never fears any- 
^ne getting to an idea first. Progress 
in design, she believes, is just a matter 
of course and industrial designers are 
apt to reach the same conclusions with- 
in a limited space of time, anyway. 
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(ICHIGAN SOCI 
N.Y. CHAPTER 
DISCUSSES PLASTICS 

At a forum on Nov. 12 in which lead- 
ing architects and experts from the 
plastics industry exchanged questions 
and answers, principal discussions cen- 
tered on plastics in the building field. 
The meeting was held at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, sponsored jointly by 
the technical committee, New York 
chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc. 


N. Y. ARCHITECTS - 
WIN CITATION 


Alfred Hopkins and Associates, archi- 
tects of 415 Lexington Ave., Manhattan, 
have been awarded a coast guard cita- 
tion for outstanding service to the war 
construction program. The architects 
so designed the plans for the Manhattan 
Beach and Groton, Conn., training sta- 
tions that work was speeded with flexi- 
bility to provide for constantly chang- 
ing materials, war restrictions and 
necessary substitutions. 

The firm designed also the army post- 
office in Long Island City. The award 
was announced by Rear Admiral Har- 
vey E. Johnson, engineer in chief of 
the coast guard, 


YONKERS, N. Y.— Joseph Emmett 
Kelly of this city, architect who is 
associated with the Home Owners' Loan 
Corporation and who served on Mayor 
Joseph F. Loehr's Committee to revise 
Yonkers building code, was sworn in 
Nov. 6 as Westchester Area Rent Di- 
rector in the office of Daniel P. Woolley, 
O.P.A. Regional Administrator in New 
York City. 

Mr. Kelly's offices, as county rent 
director, will be in the Peoples Bank 
Building in White Plains. 

A former vice-president of the Ki- 
wanis Club, Mr. Kelly also has been 
supervising architect of the Recondi- 
tioning Division of the H.O.L.C. for 
Westchester County and was secretary 
to the city’s Electrical Control Board 
during Mayor Loehr’s administration. 

Mr. Kelly was graduated from the 
School of Architecture of Catholie Uni- 
versity in 1917 and served with the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the Army 
at Edgewood Arsenal, Mr., in World 
War I. He came here in 1922, 

aper c 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.— John H. 
Squires, Jr, field supervisor of the 
Better Homes Department of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company, spoke on 
*Electrical Living" at the monthly din- 
ner meeting of the Westchester County 
Society of Architects Nov. 8, at Dick 
Hayes' Place. 


STUBES HEADS HOUSTON, 
TEXAS ARCHITECTS 

Henry Amm Stubes has been elected 
president of the Houston section, Texas 
Society, of Architects. Named with him 
were Thompson McCleary, vice presi- 
dent; Elwin B. James, secretary-treas- 
urer, and new directors, Harry Payne 
and Lewis Woodruff. 


GIEDION AT ROANOKE, VA. 


“Modern Architecture and its Origin” 
was the subject of a lecture given at 
Hollins college, Roanoke, Va., Nov. 2 
by Dr. Sigfried Giedion, noted archi- 
tect. The lecture, one of the important 
attractions of the current lecture series, 
was open to the public. 

Dr. Giedion is the author of the mon- 
umental book, “Space, Time, and Archi- 
tecture,” which he wrote after he came 
to this country in 1938 to deliver a 
series of lectures at Harvard univer- 
sity. A native of Switzerland, he is one 
of the leaders of the International Con- 
gress of Modern Architecture, and is 
well known for his contributions to 
architectural research. He has made 
extensive studies in the early applica- 
tion of different methods of building 
in this country. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
ARCHITECTS NAMED TO 
CULTURAL GROUP 


Seattle’s new civic arts committee 
has organized and launched a program 
for "encouraging cultural activities in 
the fine arts and for broadening com- 
munity interest therein," Mayor Wil- 
liam F. Denin has announced. 

Among those appointed are Clyde 
Grainger and Victor N. Jones, repre- 
senting the Washington chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


MacCORNACK LECTURES 

SEATTLE—For up-to-the-minute in- 
formation from a nationally recognized 
expert on what trend postwar architec- 
ture and city planning is likely to take, 
many Seattle citizens have heard Dr. 
Walter R. MacCornack’s November se- 
ries of public lectures at the University 
of Washington. 

Dr. MacCornack, who is vice presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
teets and former dean of the School of 
Architecture at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been appointed 
Walker-Ames professor in architecture 
at the University for November. He 
arrived here from Cambridge, Mass., 
Nov. 6 and immediately plunged into 
a full schedule of meetings with Seattle 
civic leaders and of public talks. 

(See MacCORNACK—Page 10) 
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30 ARCHITECTS GET VIRGINIA COMMISSIONS 


More than 30 Virginia architectural 
firms and nine engineering companies 
of this State have been recommended 
by the General State Building Com- 
mittee for employment in the Common- 
wealth's 20,000,000 capital outlay con- 
struction program. 


George P. Coleman, chairman of the 
committee, said that the committee's 
recommendations have been forwarded 
to the boards of various State insti- 
tutions included in the building pro- 
gram. These individual boards may 
accept or reject the committee’s rec- 
ommendations, but it is considered 
highly probable that the recommenda- 
tions will be accepted. 


The committee was charged with 
making recommendations "for the 
equitable distribution of the State's 
work among qualified practicing archi- 
tects and engineers" After reviewing 
the qualifications of scores of archi- 
tects, the committee last week com- 
pleted its recommendations for spread- 
ing the work. 

The committee's selections of archi- 
tects for individual projects will not 
be made public, Mr. Coleman said, 
since it was felt better for governing 
boards to announce the appointment 
of architects and engineers when con- 
tracts are made. 'The State Hospital 
Board will take the lead in this pro- 
gram by meeting next week to act upon 
the committee's recommendations. 

Selection of 64 architects among 32 
different firms, and 16 engineers who 
are partners in nine different firms 
was made by the committee on the 
basis of questionnaires. Fifty-two 


architectural firms replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, and 29 engineering firms. In 
accordance with instructions of the cap- 
ital outlay manual, several architects 
now in the armed service have been 
recommended, 

Architectural fees totaling $1,224,640, 
and engineering fees of $163,690 will 
be paid on the basis of the committee’s 
recommendations. The largest single 
fee recommended is $185,000 for a Rich- 
mond architectural firm. 

Virginia architects have been selected 
for 96.24 per cent of the total construc- 
tion work. Exclusive of the University 
of Virginia which requested an out-of- 
State architectural firm. State archi- 
tects make up 99.1 per cent of the total. 


MacCORNACK 


(Continued From Page 9) 

His first public lecture was on Nov. 
8, when he spoke on "America's New 
Frontiers." This was followed on Nov. 
15, with an address on "Organization 
and Functions of Planning Commis- 
sions"; on Monday evening, Nov. 20, 
he spoke on "Practical Social, Economic 
and Physical Problems in City Plan- 
ning and Postwar Reconstruction," and 
on Tuesday evening, Nov. 28, Mr. Mac- 
Cornack will give his concluding public 
lecture on "Recommendations for a 
Long-Range City Planning and Post- 
war Reconstruction Program." 

In addition to many distinguished 
posts which Mr. MacCornack has held 
in the field of architecture in this coun- 
try, he is an honorary corresponding 
member of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects. 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON — More than 100 
architects, builders, building supply 
men and contractors attended the first 
of a series of meetings on housing and 
home building for members of the con- 
struction industries section, Chamber 
of Commerce, here Oct. 24. 

John H. Squires, Jr., supervisor, bet- 
ter homes department, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
His subject was 
"Housing and Practical Improvements 
in Housing." 


was the speaker. 


(Continued from page 6) 
Chapter, A.LA., and later of the Florida 
North Chapter. 

"Mr. Weaver was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Florida State Board of Archi- 
tecture, January 26, 1927, and served 
continuously on the Board until April, 
1934. He was re-appointed July, 1945. 

"Mr. Weaver's work with the Uni- 
versity of Florida was distinctive and 
his system of instruction, which was 
revolutionary in architectural schools, 
has been followed in several other 
institutions." 


INDIANA ARCHITECTS 
MEET AT PURDUE 


How to design and build schoolhouses 
was the subject under scrutiny when 
the Indiana Society of Architects met 
at Purdue University November 16. 
Displays of equipment and materials 
were arranged by university officials. 
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BLOCK 
INC. 


VErmont 6-5500 


NELSON COMPANY 


Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning Supplies 
Wholesale 
Main Office and Display Room 


2604 FOURTH AVE., 
Royal Oak — Grosse Pointe — Ann Arbor 


Branches PHONE RA. 4162 
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CONCRETE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Specialists in 


Transit Mixed Concrete Company 
"OLDEST CONCRETE CO. IN MICHIGAN" 
Slag Concrete - Lighter in Weight'- Stronger by Test 


832 CARY STREET Vinewood 1-4440 


T EIER 
ARCHITECTS — — 


Koenig Coal & Supply Co. 
Certified Concrete 
CONCRETE — FUEL OIL — COAL 
CAdillac 1584 


Main Office: 1486 Gratiot Ave. 


VIKING SPRINKLER CO. 


Fire Protection Engineers and Contractors 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF PRE-ACTION DEVICES 
1125 East Milwaukee Avenue 
MAdison 4230 DETROIT 


CLASSIFIED 


BRAUN LUMBER CORP. TO. 8-0320 Davison & G.T.R.R. 

F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY — 6460 Kercheval 
Avenue, Flizroy 5100 

RESTRICK LUMBER COMPANY — 14400 Wyoming, 
HOgarth 4830. 


AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Portable — FOR RENT 
60 to 500 cu. ft.—By Day, Week or Month— 
All Accessories Furnished 


W. H. ANDERSON CO, INC. 


Detroit, Michigan 


BETTER LIGHTING 
SPEEDS WAR WORK 


The WPB recommends that every war 
plant have an adequate and well-designed 
lighting system, to increase production, 
improve workmanship, reduce accidents, 
reduce spoilage and increase speed of 
inspection. 


Detroit Edison lighting advisors are 
prepared to cooperate with architects in 
planning good lighting for war industries, 
for the most efficient use of materials 
and electricity. 


There is no charge for this service, 
which is offered for any plant to be 
served by The Detroit Edison Company. 
Call RAndolph 2100, Lighting Division. 


THE DETROIT EDISON Co. 
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THE TOLEDO 
PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Glass Jobbers & Glazing Contractors 


Distributors of 


WEAVER-WALL Asphalt Shingles 
and 
ASBESTOS LTD. Asbestos Siding 


Warehouses 


Detroit Grand Rapids Cleveland Toledo 


With our many years of experience and 
newly - acquired craftsmanship resulting 
from our war contracts, we will be in an 
even better position to serve on peace- 
time construction when hostilities have 
ceased. 


Moynahan Metals 
Company 


2658 Porter Avenue 
Detroit 16, Michigan 


Lafayette 1316 
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BRONZE COMPANY 


Laus Foicarcd 


WITH DESIGNS, TECHNICS 

AND MANUFACTURING 

FACILITIES TO ASSIST 

YOU IN THE PLANNING 
OF 


POSTWAR WORK 


ORNAMENTAL METALS 


CUSTOM HARDWARE 


MISCELLANEOUS IRON 


9071 ALPINE AVENUE * DETROIT 4, U.S.A. 


å - M 
GLASS BLOCK FOR 
YOUR PLANT-NOW! 


Critical materials are not required to 


erect glass block panels in that new 
plant addition—or in replacing worn- 
Get 


Insulux Glass Block at pre-war prices— 


out sash in existing buildings. 


without delay. 


CADILLAC GLASS CO. 


LENOX 4940 2570 HART AVENUE DETROIT 


STANDARD COTTON INSULATION 


* Greater Heat Resistance 
* Vermin Proof 
* Moisture Proof 


* Best at Lowest Cost 


Tests Prove Greater Efficiency of Cotton 


"STANDARD COTTON" insulation is the only ALL 
ENCLOSED cotton blanket-type insulation, 
Specify it by name. 


Warren Fibre Products Co. 


1040 W. BALTIMORE DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Phone TRinity 1-4030 


NOW! A New No-Leak Method 
For Glazing Wood Sash 


Excellent Ideal for 
for Sash All Outside 
Manufacturers Glazing 


. Out of the Plastic Products Labora- 
‘tory has come a revolutionary ad- 
vance in glazing wood sash—a better 
| method and a better material. The 

| glass is bedded in Plastoid Elastic 
T Bedding Cement making a rubbery 
bond that will allow for all contrac- 
tion and expansion and absolutely 
prevent leaks. Then the facing is ap- 
plied in the usual way, with Glaza- 
Wood. The method and the material 
Bi produce no-leak glazing, and elim- 
inate the other faults characteristic 
. Write for 


j 
EE 


Caulking Gun with 

Special Nozzle used 

to apply Bedding 
eme 


of the old procedure . . 
descriptive literature. 


PROVEN BEST BY ACTUAL TEST 


For complete details see Sweet's Catalog, Vol. 18, Page 13 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY .....: «: 
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Academy of Art. 

The Group, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the chapter and the Michigan 
Society of Architects, was represented 
by Buford L, Pickens, as spokesman, 
in the absence of Branson V. Gamber, 
Group chairman. 

Clair W. Ditchy, F.A.LA, newly 
elected chapter president, presided and 
first called upon Mr. William Davidson, 
architectural engineer, of Chicago, rep- 
resenting the National Safety Council, 
who spoke on Designing for Safety in 
the Home. Mr. Davidson dealt with 
the subject from the standpoint of 
making our homes better places in 
which to live, stating that more acci- 
dents occurred in homes than on our 
highways, or in all industry. While 
the home has been considered a refuge 
from the turmoils of business, the sta- 
tistics show that there are good reasons 
for not going home, he said. Pointing 
out that the kitchen is the most danger- 
ous room in the house, with the bath- 
room as a close second, the speaker 
proceeded to give some information 
on how architects could design to alle- 
viate such conditions. 

Ditchy stated that he had first served 
the chapter when he became secretary 
under the late H. J. Maxwell Grylls 
20 years ago, that upon being recently 
elected president he had attempted to 


DETROIT CHAPTER A.I. A. REVIEWS 


ORK OF CIVIC DESIGN GROUP 
FIRST MEETING UNDER NEW ADMINISTRATION 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 15, members of Detroit Chapter, The American Institute of Architects met 
in the Rackham Memorial Building for a dinner meeting, at which the Architects Civic Design Group, 
Detroit Metropolitan Area displayed its work to date and conducted a program planned to inform chapter 
members of progress made to date by that group, under the direction of Mr. Eliel Saarinen of Cranbrook 


seize the reigns while the horse was 
in full stride, and from the able hands 
of that hard riding veteran, William 
Edward Kapp. He pledged his best 
efforts to a continuance of the progress 
made insofar as is humanly possible. 

On completion of the first part of 
the evening's program the folding par- 
titions were opened, revealing in a 
dramatic way the work of the ACDG. 


PRODUCERS' MEETING 
CANCELLED 


Producers’ Council of Michigan regrets 
to announce the cancellation of the 
dinner meeting scheduled at the Wardell 
Sheraton for Tuesday, Nov. 28, as an- 
nounced in the last Bulletin. This has 
been necessary because of the strike of 
hotel employees. The meeting will be 
rescheduled for a later date. 


———— 
Pickens lost no time in outlining the 
program, next calling upon Mr. Saari- 
nen, who further explained the project, 
by saying that some twenty teams con- 
sisting of over forty architects had 
undertaken a self-educational project 
in town planning, taking for their prob- 
lem the replanning of Detroit's metro- 
politan area, He stated that the first 
stage was research into what constitute 
Detroit's problems today and what they 


are likely to be in future years. Many 
think of town planning as a street map, 
he said, while he had tried to direct 
the group into thinking of it first from 
the human element standpoint. 


Following these statements there 
were many questions and answers en- 
tered into by the “layman” on one side 
and answered by a member of the 
team concerned with the area in ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Ditehy spoke briefly about the 
work of the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council of Detroit. He stated 
that it was started many years ago as 
the Michigan Housing Association by 
the late Dr. S. James Herman, recently 
was combined with the Regional Plan- 
ning Council, and is doing a great 
service for the community. He urged 
architects to lend their support by be- 
coming members and contributing fi- 
nancially and otherwise. Memberships 
are one dollar, five dollars, or more 
per year, depending upon the classifica- 
tion and it is believed that no better 
opportunity offers itself to our profes- 
sion. Applications fórms may be se- 
cured from the Council office at 1017 
Dime Building, telephone CA. 3805. 

One of the big jobs this Council has: 
set for itself, is to find out what the 

See CHAPTER—Page 4 
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COUSE & WESTPHAL 


General Builders 


12740 Lyndon Ave. HO. 3525 
Detroit, Mich. 


UNiversity 2-3413 


DARIN and ARMSTRONG 


Incorporated 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
2041 FENKELL AVENUE DETROIT 


Long Experience — Adequate Facilities — Clean Cut 
Business Procedure 


BLUE PRINTING AND PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


O & O BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY CO. 


CAdillac 0005-001 I 71 Sibley 


“MURRAY W. SALES & CO. | 


Wholesale 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 
For 
Defense Plants and Houses 
801 W. Baltimore 


MA. 4200 


A. W. KUTSCHE & 


CONTRACTORS 


2111 WOODWARD AVE. DETROIT RANDOLPH 0372 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Co. 


FACE BRICK, ENAMELED BRICK, GLAZED 


Representatives for 


THIRD AND LARNED STREETS 
RAndolph 5990 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 


TILE, ROOFING AND FLOOR TILE 


ANTI-HYDRO—For Hardening and Waterproofing Concrete 


DETROIT, MICH. 


BRICK AND 


Armored Co te 


Curbing 

Masters’ Bu s Product 
HEATILATORS — ASPHALTS 

5785 Hamilton Avenue 


H. H. DICKINSON COMPANY 


COMPLETE BUILDERS SUPPLIES 


MAdison 4950 


FISHER BUILDING 


MAdison 0810 


O. W. BURKE COMPANY 


General Contractor 


Detroit, Mich. 


GLANZ & KILLIAN CO. 


Contractors 


PLUMBING — HEATING — VENTILATING 
FIRE PROTECTION SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
1761 West Forest Avenue TEmple 1-7820 


TOwnsend 8-1354 
14360 Livernois Ave. Detroit 


Thomas Brick and Tile Company | 


Headquarters for Dependable Masonry Products 


4, Michigan 


PUNCH & JUDY THEATRE 
Kercheval at Fisher Road 
FRIDAY - SATURDAY DECEMBER | 
William Bendix - Susan Hayward . . . "THE HAIRY APE" 
Sat. || p.m. . . . Virginia Bruce . . . "Careful Soft Shoulders’ 
SUNDAY - MONDAY - TUESDAY DECEMBER 3 - 4 - 5 
Paulette Goddard - Sonny Tufts... "I LOVE A SOLDIER" 


FOX THEAT 


BEGINNING 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


A SECOND FEATURE WILL 


“SOMETHING FOR THE bOYS'' 
Starring Carmen Miranda - Vivian Blaine 
ALSO BE SHOWN 


RE 


1944 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
are created with wall paper 
furnished by 


FISHER WALL PAPER CO. 


We have a competent staff, willing to show 
you the best in style and color, the leading 
Wall Paper Manufacturers of the country offer. 
Let Us Help You 
5840 Woodward Avenue 
& LOCAL BRANCHES IN DETROIT 


"Ask Your Decorator" 
He will fell you that 


Fisher Wall Paper Co. 


are Michigan's largest wall paper distributors. 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


9310-20 Dexter Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS 


All Types Floor, Wall and Ceilings 


ASPHALT TILE LINOLEUM 
RUBBER TILE CORK TILE 
CARPETS RUGS 
WINDOW SHADES VENETIAN BLINDS 


WOOD MOSAIC PARKAY FLOORS 


TO. 8-2470 
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RCHITECTS' WAR 
HEST GOES OVER 

The Architects’ Division of the War 
hest Campaign for Metropolitan De- 
roit has again exceeded its quota, 
anks to the able leadership of Charles 
- Agree, who has been chairman for 
e past several, _ 

years. Talmage C. 
Hughes again acted 
Bs co-chairman. 

Our quota this 
ear was $18,900 and 
ht the close of the 
ampaign over $21,- 
jO0U had been raised, 
ith amounts still 
oming in. 


4 


It was through the Mr. Agree 
Mforts and hard work of the following 
rehitects and members of their staffs 
hat we showed such gratifying results: 
Allan G. Agree..Charles N. Agree, Inc. 
rs. Mary 


Mverill.......... Giffels & Vallet, Inc. 
Miss Kathleen S. 

Begg.............Albert Kahn, Inc. 

iss Mary S. 

Iohan. 2 us Charles N. Agree, Inc. 


lair W. Ditchy..Charles N. Agree, Inc, 
iss Helen 
Fassett....Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 


. E. 
Hammond..... Maleomson, Calder & 
Hammond 
lvin E 
Harley...... Harley, Ellington & Day 
Richard .H. : 
Marr.......Harley, Ellington & Day 
Louis G. 
Redstone... . . Harley, Ellington & Day 
Saul Saulson......... Albert Kahn, Inc. 
Paul R. Sewell....... Albert Kahn, Inc. 


Eberle M. Smith...... Albert Kahn, Inc. 
Henry C. Vicary .Albert Kahn, Inc. 
Frank H. Wright . Albert Kahn, Inc. 
THANKS FROM MR. SANDERS 

MESSRS. AGREE AND HUGHES 

I wish to thank you for your very 
ible assistance in putting your Section 
—the Architects—over the top in the 
War Chest Campaign. 

I know that you must enjoy the sat- 
sfaction of having had a vital part in 
fine humane endeavour. 1 believe 
is an outstanding piece of work 
hich makes Detroit a better place in 
hich to live. In a War Year, there is 
e further satisfaction in the knowl- 
e that one has added something 
doing his bit on the home front. 
Within a few weeks, you will be 
wited to a short luncheon meeting, 
which time we should examine our 
eriences of this campaign while 
ey are still vividly in mind. We may 
able to suggest helpful improve- 
ents somewhere along the line to 
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ART EXHIBIT 

Architeets will be interested in a dis- 
play of Art Education from the Detroit 
Publie Schools that has been arranged 
for the Board of Education in the win- 
dows at 1356 Broadway. This is just 
installed and will be shown through 
November, 

What may be of especial interest is 
work on a unit of Civic and Home 
Planning arranged in the south window, 
Miss Dorothy Probst, art instructor, 
and art students at Cooley High School 
have planned and constructed a layout 
of that neighborhood, after consulting 
most recent plans with Mr. Henrickson, 
City Planner. 

There is also a dining-living room 
interior designed by Mrs. Helen Bowers, 
art instructor, and art students at Dur- 
fee Intermediate School and a small 
home and grounds design from Wayne 
Elementary School. 

Miss Mabel Arbuckle is Director of 
Art Education in the Detroit Public 
Schools. 


ART EDUCATION DISPLAY IN 

WINDOWS AT 1356 BROADWAY 
I. Civie and Home Plans 

1, Three dimensional plans for the 
neighborhood community, size 8'x8'— 
Cooley High School, 

2. Home and Home Grounds Design 
Wayne Elementary School. 

3. Interior Decoration — Living-Din- 
ing Room with furnishings — Durfee 
Intermediate School. 

II. Inter-cultural Relations 

l. Decorative Map of Latin America 
—Redford High School. 

2. Marionettes in Latin American Cos- 
tume—Grant Elementary School. 

Ill. War Interests and Community Art 
Services 

1, Panels and posters (from various 
schools, all divisions) 

2. Fine models of airplanes, etc.— 
Redford High School. 

IV, Painting, Sculpture and Handicrafts 
(from various schools, all divisions) 

. Paintings. 

. Sculpture and Carvings. 

. Pottery. 

. Weaving. 


Om wo no 


benefit the next campaign. If you have 
any suggestions, please record them 
for discussion at that time. Your Unit, 
its staff and its workers did an out- 
standing job, for which the War Chest 
Committee is very grateful. It has 
been a great pleasure to work with you. 

Cordially yours, 

FRED SANDERS, 

Co-Chairman, Professional Division 

War Chest of Metropolitan Detroit 


OPPORTUNITY SEEN 
IN NEW MATERIALS 
Old Buildings Can Be Modernized, 
Ditchy Tells Property Managers 
By E. A. BAUMGARTH 
Realty Editor, The Detroit News 

New materials to come on the market 
will offer an opportunity to owners of 
existing buildings to change and mod- 
ernize those structures, Clair W. Ditchy, 
president-elect of the Detroit chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
told members of the property manage- 
ment division of the Detroit Real Estate 
Board last week. 

And in a larger sense, he said, the 
wartime curtailment on all but essen- 
tially and immediately necessary con- 
struction presents an "unparalleled op- 
portunity for long-range planning such 


as we in our time will never see again." - 


"We do not want wildcat financing, 
shoddy building and misplaced sub- 
divisions after the war as we had after 
World War L" Ditchy said. "We start 
anew with a fresh slate. 

"The war has emphasized certain 
technological advances, as wars always 

i do, and which is per- 
haps the only lasting 
benefit we derive 
from conflict. I do 
not look for any rad- 
ical changes. Build- 
ings are shelter, 
which means roofs 
and sidewalls to keep 
out noise and cold, 


E and the like. The 
Clair W, Ditehy i nction has not 


changed. It just becomes a change in 
the manner in which we satisfy our 
needs. 

"We have buildings in the transi- 
tional state in which they are a detri- 
ment to their surroundings. What is 
going to happen to property already 
in existence? Obviously it must have 
some value for it is still functioning. 

"Buildings will depend more than 
ever on their neighbors. I think in the 
future cooperation among people own- 
ing adjacent property will loom very 
large. It already has happened in the 
East, especially in New York,” 


POSTWAR CERTAINTIES 

Ditchy mentioned a larger use of 
glass in various forms and the prin- 
ciple of solar heat as among postwar 
certainties. 

“It is quite possible to change a 
building, if it is substantial, and give 
it the advantage of these new products,” 
he said. “I think that in the future 
we will write off obsolete features in 
the home as we do in industry, and 
apply new materials coming on the 
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CHAPTER 
(Continued from Page 1) 

citizen wants for his city after the war. 

Is it better transportation? better hous- 

ing? more parks and playfields? ex- 

pressways? a riverfront? Just what 
is it? What do YOU want? 

The Council has already sent two 
questionnaires to membership. The re- 
sults were valuable, but more people 
should join in this survey. To that 
end a questionnaire is being sent to 
representatives of 300 organizations, 
asking for an individual response. 

The following is the Council's latest 
questionnaire. Won't you jot down 
your answers and mail them to 1017 
Dime Building: 

YOUR CITY NEEDS YOUR ADVICE! 
Postwar Plans Are in the Making! 
What Do YOU Want for Detroit? 
Please fill out TODAY and return to: 

Citizens Housing and Planning Council 

of Detroit 
1017 Dime Building 
Detroit 26 
What do you consider Detroit's No. 1 


problem? 


In which of the fields listed below 
are you, as a citizen, most interested ? 

city planning 

neighborhood planning 

slum clearance 

housing 

transportation 

recreation 

airport planning 

civie center development 

Other suggestions for improving De- 
troit through citizen action............ 


FILE OF BULLETINS 

We are indebted to Miss E. A. Martini 
for a complete file of 1943 Weekly Bul- 
letins. They are very useful for, al- 
though we have an ample supply of 
most back numbers, a few numbers 
are absent from our files. 


MICHIGAN 

(Continued from Page 3) 
market in the same way that the man- 
ufacturer does." 

Advances have also been made in the 
manufacture of plywood, giving these 
harder surfaces, he pointed out, and 
predicted a greater use of this product 
in the future, although perhaps not 
immediately after the war. 

“And we are coming to quite an 
advance in heating,” he said. "I think 
the principle of radiant heat is going 
to be widely adopted. The human be- 
ing is a very efficient heating machine 
and buildings after all are intended to 
permit these human machines to func- 
tion properly. 


RADIANT HEATING 

“Radiant heat does not depend on 
the movement of air. For example, we 
all have had the experience of stand- 
ing in front of a window on a cold 
day and having the sun come through 
the glass and feeling its heat, although 
the temperature is zero outside. 

“Radiant heating can be distributed 
in several ways. In England they have 
electrical elements in the walls. Michi- 
gan temperatures are a bit too severe 
for such installations. Here we use hot 
water or hot air. The usual practice 
is to lay a system of pipes on a bed 
of gravel and lay concrete over that. 
When hot water is to be used we use 
copper or wrought iron piping to take 
care of the expansion and contraction 
and not buckle the floors. Such a floor 
surface can be carpeted and carpeting 
serves as a radiant surface. 

“There is a saying that if your feet 
are warm, you are warm all over. 

“Another type of radiant heating is 
to use the stud space in the walls, in- 
sulating this space from the outside 
air, and connecting it with the joist 
spaces on the second floor. This system 
has the conventional heating plant in 
the basement and the heat, which is 
circulated, comes in contact with the 
plaster'and heats it. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED HERE 

"This system has been successfully 
used by several Detroit builders. 

“I believe it could be very success- 
fully adapted to commercial buildings." 

Other advantages claimed for radiant 
heating, he said, are fuel savings, and 
cleaner heating which cuts down the 
need of frequent redecorating, since 
dust is not blown about the room. 

Ditehy said he believes manufac- 
turers will find ways to install all the 
new devices and inventions in old 
buildings. 

Discussing the need of long-range 
planning, he said the proper use of 
civic space could be achieved in this 


way. A better setting and enhanced 
value could have been given the Mai 
Library, Rackham Educational Memo: 
rial and Detroit Institute of Arts, h 
said, had the art institute been erected 
on the block facing John R street, leav 
ing its present site a park area tieing 
in all the other buildings. 


BETTER CIVIC DESIGN 

Similarly, he said, an open spacq 
would have been effective in giving 
dignity to the civic buildings huddled 
in the Recorder's Court-Receiving Hos 
pital area. 

Ditchy also discussed the work being 
done by 42 Detroit architects in thd 
Architects Civie Design Group which| 
under the direction of Eliel Saarinen 
of Cranbrook Academy of Art, is pro 
jecting the future of the Detroit metro 
politan area to the year 1990, and using 
a formula in which the elementar; 
school is the nucleus of neighborhood 
groupings. 

Robert J. Brooks, chairman of thd 
property management division, presided 
at the meeting, held in the Olde Waynq 
Club. 


Ann Arbor, Mich 
Nov. 14, 1944 
Dear TCH: 
The spirit of Trout's sending you the 
article on the Architectural Garden| 
and your comment is appreciated, but} 
thereby hangs a tale. Checking back I 
find that Dr. Frank Robbins, Assistant 
to the President, wrote the story, he 
said, “a few months ago” for one of the 
articles he prepares from time to time 
for The Alumnus in which it is run 
under the seal of the University, over 
the name of the University in large 
type, in smaller type the name of the 
town and that of the President. I do 
not receive THE ALUMNUS or see it. 
Robbins didn’t get it all straight but 
made a readable article as always. 


The objects in the Garden have in- 
trigued many. The “Door that leads 
Nowhere” actually was placed to form 
the garden entrance to a future wing 
which was part of the original scheme 
of the building and when built was to 
serve as a ground-floor exhibition 
room easily accessible to the public 
The Detroit bank building, the earl 
First National Bank Building, froi 
which the entrance came was the mos 
interesting stone structure of that city' 
early business buildings. It was quite 
unusual in its intelligent use of Greek 
precedent, the mass and plans being 
simple, having a flat roof, good-sizec 
openings, with the columns in—antis 
but one story in height, in a two- 
storied building, and being both func- 
tional and decorative and not backec 
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p with steel or other materials as is 
he case with buildings of the later 
assical revival when those materials 
ade spans possible that a masonry 
Ir lithic architecture of the ancients 
ould not employ, thus holding a truer 


nd supported. When the building was 
azed to provide one more parking lot 
. Emory Clark, whose father had 
een associated with the bank, pur- 
hased the entrance from the wrecking 
jompany. Here Mr, James Baird's big 
ane, he was then building part of 
e Law School group, seized the big 
hunks of limestone and set them in 
lace neatly and expeditiously. The 
ame of the architect is as yet un- 
own; the design is analagous to that 
f an Ohio building by an architect a 
undred and more years ago. Some 
f the early bank buildings were of 
ood in the form of temples which 
Detroit was avoided, One such until 
ecently stood in Niles and had for a 
ime been a tailor shop after the bank 
oved to larger quarters. 


The two Romanesque fragments men- 
oned are from the first Art Institute 
f Chicago, designed by Burnham and 
Root when the vigorous work of H. H. 
Richardson was stirring the young men 
o renewed effort In red sandstone 
hese bold reliefs—they were high in 

e facade—are composed around the 

eads in profile of Michel Angelo and 
Dante. They were secured from a stone 
Ward in Cicero, part or a suburb of 

hicago. An effort was made to get 
some of the carved blocks from Rich- 
ardson's famous Marshall Field Whole- 
sale Warehouse, when its wrecker 

azed one of our country’s most dis- 
tinguished structures, so characteristic 
of its architect, but others being on 
the ground got there first. 

There are other objects of interest 
in the group but too many for men- 
tion; the above will clarify the author- 
ip of the article and credit the bas- 
liefs to the real architects. 

Sincerely, 
E. LORCH 
P. S. Actually my activities in archi- 
ctural organizations began in 1894, 
lot two years later, when returning 
th the example of the Boston Archi- 
tural Club before us the Detroit 
chitectural Club was organized. The 
t fifty years are the hardest. —E.L. 


PRINCETON—Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
esident of Princeton University, has 
nounced the appointment of R. B. 
"Connor and W. H. Kilham Jr. of New 
ork City, as architects of the $3,500,000 
rary building which the university 
ill erect after the war. 
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elation between elements supporting: 


CALIFORNIA'S SMALL 
CITIES WILL BENEFIT 
Provine Cites Influence of 
Automobile 

The smaller cities of Southern Cali- 
fornia are the potential business cen- 
ters for the ever increasing population 
in Southern California because of busi- 
ness decentralization resulting from 
general use of the automobile, Sumner 
Spaulding, Los Angeles architect, stated 
in speaking at a recent meeting of the 
Rotary club in Pomona on “The Com- 
munity and 20th Century Technology.” 


Los Angeles, he said, was criticized 
in its planning, but, he added, it must 
be remembered that it is an outstand- 
ing example of a big city that has de- 
veloped since the automobile came into 
general use and that the automobile 
was largely responsible for people doing 
buying in outlying districts. 

The address was in the nature of a 
plea for sound planning for cities and 
highways and of showing the public 
plans contemplated so aid of public 
can be enlisted in promoting improve- 
ments that will be beneficial in the 
years to come. 

Freedom of imagination should be 
exercised in looking forward to the 
days when the Southland’s population 
will be vastly increased and in having 
something in the way of plans to show 
to returning service men and women 
who will be taking part in development 
of this area, said the speaker. He men- 
tioned a Pomona college youth who 
participated in the invasion of Europe 
and who has since expressed his inter- 
est in returning here to have a part 
in planning the Southland’s future. 


One of the frontiers in planning is 
conservation of sewage waters, Spauld- 
ing declared. These waters can be 
treated so they are as pure as any 
to be found and can be used again, 
he said. The speaker added that dump- 
ing of the water in the ocean consti- 
tutes a loss running into billions. Con- 
servation of the water as well as the 
sewage proper could be affected, but 
the publie must have scientific knowl- 
edge of the situation to bring about 
the conservation, he said. 

He stated Chicago made a mistake 
in its Michigan boulevard development 
by attempting to copy Paris rather 
than looking toward its own problem. 
The beauty angle did not develop as 
anticipated because larger business 
firms found they could not make 
money under program as planned. 

The speaker stressed need of high- 
ways throughout the country being 
planned for safety. 


DENVER PLANNING 
DIRECTOR APPOINTED 
TO D. U. FACULTY 

Carl Feiss, A.LA. director of the 
Denver Planning Commission, is to be- 
come professor of planning at Denver 
University. 

Mr. Feiss’ appointment will become 
effective in December, and his job will 
be to expand course offerings of the 
university in city planning as well as 
expanding and developing the general 
program of the university. 

Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, chancellor 
of D. U., said Mr. Feiss will continue 
to be available to the planning com- 
mission, 

^We appreciate greatly the coopera- 
tion of Mayor Stapleton in this 
appointment," Chancellor Cherrington 
said. “Appointment of Mr. Feiss will 
make him available to many who are 
looking forward to playing a part in 
this important field of community 
service in the future." 

Mr. Feiss has been city planning di- 
rector'since 1942. Before his Denver 
appointment, he was director of plan- 
ning and housing, division of architec- 
ture, at Columbia University, and was 
consultant to various cities throughout 
the nation. 

"The development of a greater uni- 
versity is an integral part of the city 
plan," Mr. Feiss said. "This will be a 
continuation of the work we have been 
doing for Denver." 


Mr. Feiss is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Colorado 
Engineering Society, National Assn. of 
Housing Officials and the American 
Assn. of Political and Social Sciences. 

He studied city and regional plan- 
ning extensively in the United States 
and Europe. He is married and lives 
with his family at 2036 Dexter street. 


GEORGIA ARCHITECTS 
SPEAK OF FUTURE HOMES 

Atlantans heard Henry Toombs and 
Matt Jorgensen, prominent Georgia 
architects, speak at the High Museum 
of Art Nov. 10 in connection with the 
Art in American Homes series. 

Mr. Toombs, who designed the build- 
ings at the Warm Springs Foundation, 
spoke on “The Classic Home of Tomor- 
row,’ and Mr. Jorgensen, who was 
formerly associate. professor in the 
Department of Architecture at Georgia 
Tech and now with the firm of Abreu 
& Robson, featured the modern home 
of tomorrow, the title of his address 
being "Opportunities in Postwar Resi- 
dences.” > 
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"HOME FOR CHILDREN" DESIGNED 
BY YOST, WINETKA ARCHITECT 


L. Morgan Yost, A.LA., of Winetka, 
Ill, designed the “Home for Children" 
pietured on this page to illustrate an 
article he was asked to write for House- 
hold magazine. This article, the feature 
article of the October 
issue, is one of a 
Mr. Yost is 
writing for that mag- 
azine, 


series 


To bring out the 
theme, the magazine 
photographed Mr. 
and Mrs. Yost’s three 
small daughters at 
play in the garden 
corner of their living 
room and used the 
picture in full color 
as the magazine's cover 


L. Morgan Yost 


illustration. 

The theme of the article is the need 
for proper space for both children and 
adults to carry on their active work 
and recreation and for each to be able 
to retire to a quiet place for study, 
rest and contemplation. 

The house illustrated suggests a pos- 
sible solution to the problem by zoning 
the house into two sections, the Quiet 
Area and the Noisy Area—or perhaps 
it would be better to call the latter 
the Activity area. To make the Quiet 
area more quiet, the two sections are 
separated by a heavy stone chimney 
wall. 


All noisy or active work or play by 
any member of the family would take 
place in this area, The kitchen and 
dining space are here, as the prepara- 
tion of the meal and the cleaning up 
afterward are certainly parts of the 
active phase of the life of the house- 
hold. During the day the children's 
play takes place in the activity room 
or the play yard, overseen by the 
mother who may be in the kitchen- 
laundry work center, or doing some 
work of her own in the same activity 
room. 


This space is generous in size so that 
household jobs such as upholstering, 
painting, sewing, may be done there. 
Tables may be set for a large party 
or the area cleared for music and 
dancing. The breakfast bar is handy 
for breakfast and lunch, making the 
routine meals much easier. 

'The activity room would be of mate- 
rials easily maintained, not readily 
harmed, and the chances are that often 
it would look somewhat of a mess. At 
any time, however, callers may come 
and be entertained in the quiet room 
without even seeing the activity room, 


Connecting the garage and the house 
is a family work porch which opens 
into the fenced-in play yard, where 
all of the paraphernalia for outdoor 
games and sports may be set up. 

All quiet pursuits by any number of 
the family, young or old, would take 
place in this area. The quiet room is 
there for anyone who wishes to retire 


for contemplation, reading or conversa- 
tion. 


The quiet room, by its very nature, 
is always in order, ready to receive 
callers, expected or unexpected. All 
the social amenities may be maintained 
and exemplified for the younger mem- 
bers of the family in this room. 


The bedrooms, small and compactly 
planned, are of course part of the Quiet 
area, Each child would have his in- 
dividual room with a single bed, a desk 
and chair, drawers, bookcases, and an 
ample closet. 


The bedroom wing is a half-flight 
up from the level of the main floor for 
better space separation, and to allow, 
underneath, well lighted storage and 
utility space. A secluded quiet garden, 
away from the street and the Activity 
area, forms a restful private world for 
the Quiet area. 


Direct solutions to modern-day prob- 
lems appear in every portion of the 
house. One instance is the arrange- 
ment of windows in the kitchen-laun- 
dry portion. By being placed just as 
counter height and again above the 
continuous wall cabinets, the working 
surfaces are evenly illuminated, maxi- 
mum cabinet space is obtained, and 
general illumination comes in over the| 
wall cabinets. 

Another instance is the use of fixed 
louvers to shield the work porch from 
the entrance walk without cutting off 
ventilation, 

Still another instance is the ridge 
dormer which lights the stairway and 
provides top ventilation in summer. 


NEW JERSEY ARCHITECTS 
ELECT ACKERMAN 


Newark Chapter, New Jersey Society 
of Architects, has elected officers for 
1945 as follows: President, Charles F. 
Ackerman; first vice president, Robert 
C. Klemm; second vice president and 
treasurer, Romolo Bottelli Jr., and sec- 
retary, Charles A. Horton. Committee 
chairmen are: Membership, William E. 
Lehman Jr., 1944 president; professional 
practice, Ernest H. Fougner; publicity, 
M. Arthur Wolf; program, Klemm, and 
postwar, Lehman. 


"Home For Children" Showing Floor Plan Below 
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CHICAGO HEARS BOGNER 
ON HOME OF FUTURE 


“My dream of a modern house is one 
with a roof floating above walls of 
Blass," said Prof. Walter F. Bogner of 
Harvard university in a talk before 
the Illinois chapter of The American 
Institute of Decorators in the Arts 
club on Nov. 8. 


Prof. Bogner, a practicing architect, 
teacher, and writer on the subject for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, opened 
the series of lectures being sponsored 
here by the decorators' chapter. Other 
speakers to follow are Roger Van der 
Straeten, Louis Bromfield, and T, H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings, author of “Good- 
bye, Mr. Chippendale." 

For many years the trend has been 
away from formality toward informal 
living, Prof. Bogner said, and therefore 
two of the great demands that will 
have to be met by the designer of post- 
war homes are for greater ease of liv- 
ing and for interiors "that are alive," 
that stimulate everyday activities and 
meet emotional needs. 

He foresees the creation of houses 
that no longer follow our concept of 
symmetrical balance in the arrangement 
of furnishings, but that tend to a 
symmetrical balance. No groupings of 
chairs, couches, and tables will be 
"frozen" in the room of the future, 
but will be flexible, able to play several 
roles and meet varied needs, he said. 


Only the fireplace will be permanent 
in its location, Prof. Bogner predicted, 
and sliding walls of fabric, glass, or 
wood will enable one room to merge 
with another. Inclosed space will give 
way to open spaces, he believes, and 
the living room will really be part of 
the garden or lawn, separated from it 
simply by a wall of glass. 

Prof. Bogner feels that the large 
house probably is a thing of the past 
and that post-war homes will vary 
Írom trailer size to that of four to six 
room dwellings. The creative ability 
of the designer will have to meet the 
test of providing comfort and efficiency 
in millions of these small homes that 
will be built after the war, he said. 
And the furniture we've all been used 
to will be obsolete, he prophesied. 

Using colored slides, he showed the 
ultra-modern chairs being designed by 
Aalto, Breuer, Saarinen, and others, 
Like all other items of pure modern 
design, they are based on the tenet 
voiced originally by Louis Sullivan that 
“form follows function.” In other words, 
they are built to sit in, to be com- 
fortable in, not to look at or admire 
as objects of ity. 

Prof. Bogner sho 
interiors of his own 
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views of the 
e, the living 


room of which combines the functions 
of dining room and library. Glass walls 
make it seem part of the surrounding 
landscape, and a sliding, bass-wood 
screen can shut off the dining section. 
Concealed lighting can change the 
“mood” of the room at the owner's 
desire. 


THIRD CHRISTMAS 
WITH SEABEES 

CINCINNATI — Carl Schmuelling, 
A.LA., of Cincinnati, will spend his 
third Christmas in the Seabees, some- 
where in the Aleutians. Schmuelling 
writes friends here that “the outfit of 
Seabees which we relieved here of 
their 17 months of duty, were certainly 
overwhelmed with joy to greet our 
arrival. After having served a year 
on Guadalcanal, this atmosphere is 
quite a drastic change from tropics 
to arctics. Our weather is still mild 
although disagreeable with gusts of 
wind, sleet and rain and snow and 
often the Williwaw wind reaches high 
velocity and seemingly comes from 
every direction. Our scenery is at- 
tractive in its rugged, barren outlook 
without trees or shrubbery of any kind 
and snow-capped mountain ranges 
looming up all around us. Our base 
is equipped with rather fine recrea- 
tional facilities, however, as on Guadal- 
canal we were miles from civilization." 


MISSOURI ELECTS 

JEFFERSON CITY — George Spearl 
of St. Louis was re-elected president 
of the Missouri Association of Archi- 
tects here Nov. 5. Other officers: M. 
Dwight Brown, Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent; Austin H. Welch, Jefferson City, 
secretary; L. P. Andrews, Sedalia, 
treasurer. 


HAMLIN IN OHIO - 


Talbot Hamlin, Avery librarian and 
lecturer in the theory of architecture 
at Columbia University, gave an illu- 
strated lecture on Greek revival archi- 
tecture, that first purely American ex- 
pression in architecture found predom- 
inantly in the first houses and buildings 
erected in the Northwest Territory, 
Friday, Nov. 10, in the Columbus Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Hamlin's lecture, presented as 
one of the many features of the Gal- 
lery's publie program, introduced an 
important exhibition, "The Greek Re- 
vival in Central Ohio.” The exhibit 
includes a showing of furniture, cos- 
tume and actual architectural frag- 
ments of the pre-Civil War era in 
Columbus, Laneaster and Chillicothe 


CONTRACTORS SUGGEST 
USE OF ADS 


Further evidence of a growing reali- 
zation within industry of the value of 
public relations advertising has come 
in the form of a manual on the build- 
ing of public good will, published by 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America. 

Prepared by Campbell-Ewald Co. as 
part of the trade group's public rela- 
tions program for the general contract- 
ing industry, the manual contains a 
publie relations chart, sample adver- 
tisements and project signs and posters. 
Numerous examples are given on how 
public good will can be merited, at- 
tained and kept. These include adver- 
tising, which is declared to be an es- 
sential part of any sound public rela- 
tions program. 

Pointing out that the general con- 
tractor's part in a construction job is 
not usually known, the booklet sug- 
gests that the firm identify itself 
through advertising. Another sugges- 
tion calls for the use of a series of ad- 
vertisements in different media, in- 
cluding newspapers, magazines, radio, 
civic and trade publications, on the 
company's capacity for handling jobs, 
its fair treatment of labor and its record 
of construction accomplishment. This, 
it contends, will build confidence and 
secure invitations to bid on both pri- 
vate and publie projects. 

For special pages or sections in news- 
papers when a construction job is com- 
pleted, the manual suggests that the 
usual copy "Compliments of . . .” or 
"This building erected by . . .” be dis- 
carded in favor of copy acquainting 
the public with details of time saved 
in construction, public benefits of the 
project, amount of local labor and 
materials used and similar informa- 
tion which will make the contractor's 
accomplishments stand out as a public 
benefit. 


IOWA HAS 
SAARINEN EXHIBIT 


Photographs and drawings of build- 
ings designed by Eliel Saarinen, archi- 
tect from Bloomfield Hills, Mich., will 
be on display at the Des Moines Asso- 
ciation of Fine Arts center through 
November. 

This collection, which came from the 
Chicago Art institution, is in addition 
to an exhibition of cartoons by J. N. 
(Ding) Darling. 

An open house was held by the art 
association to mark the opening. J. 
Woolson Brooks, Des Moines architect, 
gave a talk on Saarinen's work. 
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THE SMALL HOUSE? 


By CLARENCE C. PALMER, A.I.A., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


A path is worn to the place of busi- 
ness in which the best mouse trap is 
built. That saying is worn out and out- 
dated. Today to have a path worn to 
our offices it is necessary to ADVER- 
TISE, in our case meaning publicity 
and public education. This is one les- 
son, (advertising, in whatever name 
one wishes to call it) architects must 
learn and realize, if the architectural 
profession is to live a healthy and vigor- 
ous life. For it is necessary to tell the 
world about us, in some form, as other 
professions are doing, then have a serv- 
ice which the general public will de- 
sire, and must be made to feel that 
they cannot be without if they intend 
to build, or before they purchase a 
ready-built home, or unknowingly are 
in need of a service architects can 
render. 


This all brings us to the subject of 
the small house, the little barber shop 
or the fruit stand as built or purchased 
by the individual, something it seems 
is wanted by our profession as a part 
of our work. In general, the little 
things in architecture which are, and 
have been neglected by the great num- 
ber of architects. AND WHY? Princi- 
pally because there is very little profit, 
if any, from such work in the way we 
wish to do it. In fact, in sor-e cases 
these small projects are a total loss to 
the architect in many ways aside from 
the compensation received. Particularly 
is this so in our larger offices with 
their heavy overhead. BUT, the great- 
est loss to the architectural profession 
in not being able or willing to handle 
and do this class of work, even at a 
probable loss in profits, is the loss 
of a public education program of the 
greatest value for the architect's serv- 
ices to the largest number of people, 
which most professions and businesses 
try hard to get, an education to a class 
that would enthuse over the knowledge 
that they have retained the services 
of a good architect. 

When the education of those in the 
low and medium income brackets is 
lost, the architectural profession is los- 
ing one of the greatest sources of ad- 
vertising and publicity obtainable, for 
in these groups are the type of persons 
who TALK, TALK and TALK about 
their architect when this particular 
type of client is made to feel that he 
and his little job are welcome by the 
*architect, and that he has some stand- 
ing as a client, instead of being treated 
as a nuisance, simply because he won't 
yield to what he might consider our 
high service charges. To get, and to 
do this kind of work from these groups 


would be our kind of advertising, real 
publicity and public relations of the 
largest part of our population, a real 
program of architectural education for 
the greatest good for our profession. 

Things in general, and people as a 
whole are moving very fast in this day 
and age. Who can tell when one of 
these occupants of the small house, or 
the owner of the little business might 
in our time, anyhow, in time, become 
chairman of the school board, the 
church building committee, the bank, 
the factory, the institute, ete. When 
this time arrives, if the architects have 
been on their job in the past, these 
fellows, now our active citizens and 
business men, will have had their 
education in the value of an architect's 
service. 

Can the architectural profession af- 
ford to ignore this large group with 
their little houses, or little buildings 
of any kind? Are not architects far- 
sighted enough to know that a loss 
in small profits now may be the means 
of greater profits for the profession 
at a later date, also probably put the 
architect in a better position to have 
better laws passed to protect his work? 
Should not the profession as a whole 
not only get what we can now, but 
also do something to build for the fu- 
ture? Do architects ALWAYS have 
to make a FAT profit on every job 
they do? Yes, I know that we must 
live, and wish to live well, but the 
dentist, the physician and men of other 
professions and businesses do a great 
deal of work for nothing, taking a loss, 
yet they consider it good advertising 
and publicity, whether they will admit 
it, or not, but mostly speak of it as 
charity. Cannot we as architects see 
the value of all this for our personal 
gains as well as building up a profes- 
sion of greater value for the greatest 
number of people, in the end a more 
profitable profession with greater pres- 
tige and help, not only self help, but 
for the welfare, health and safety of 
the people as well as beauty to our 
communities? 

It pays to let the people know all 
about us architects, in other words, it 
pays to advertise, and one kind of 
advertising in our case is to educate 
the little fellows if we are interested 
in getting the small house work. The 
man who spends $100,000 or more, gen- 
erally takes the architect for granted, 
but, the man who spends up to $5,000 
or less, talks, and talks and talks about 
his architect, and when the little fellow 
does that, talks, he is being educated, 
and surely when he talks well of his 


architect that certainly is publicity at 
its best, if we do not wish to call it 
advertising. 

We would do well not to neglect to 
go after the little fellow and his job, 
for he is a member of the largest group 
of our population. Let us not always 
figure on making much of a profit, all 
the time, on this class of work for the 
present. Let us not make such pros- 
pective clients feel that he and his small 
job are not wanted, or his work not 
needed in our offices, in not soliciting 
his job. It is better to have good archi- 
tecture in this type of buildings by our 
profession than the kind of designing 
we see all around us as done by some 
mechanical draftsmen, contractors, car- 
penters and those manufacturing plans 
for the small house and other buildings. 
who at the present time are drawing 
the plans for about 80% of all small 
buildings costing somewhere under 
$10,000, which comprises about 50% of 
all building cost. This one item is 
something real, something that should 
make some architects do considerable 
thinking, and it could be real profit- 
able thinking in dollars and cents if they 
put some action in back of it, maybe 
the difference in playing golf on public 
courses, or being a member of a Private 
Country Club. People building, or buy- 
ing readybuilt houses and buildings 
such as mentioned in this article can 
be weaned away from the realtor, the 
contractor or what have you, if the 
proper approach is made by the archi- 
tect. Maybe showing these prospective 
clients the world through rose colored 
glasses, using as little salesmanship 
in addition to rendering a real service, 
copying a little bit after the real estate 
man methods. If one is interested in 
this class of work, it is as least worth 
trying. 

To demand a large or larger com- 
mission from this largest group of pros- 
pective home builders, the $3000 to 
$5000 class, those in the lower income 
bracket, is certainly not good business, 
not so if the architects wish to obtain all 
such buildings in the future for the ben- 
efit of the architectural profession, par- 
ticularly, it is not good business to be 
exhorbant in our charges, and expect 
to get the work when the architect 
continues to have such competition as 
the carpenters, realtors, contractors, 
along with the many who draw plans 
and render a similar service, those who 
are in some cases better salesmen and 
business men with their own class of 
buildings plans and services than the 
architect is with his work for this 
particular group. At least, we cannot 
charge larger con ms until such 
time when laws are in affect that will 
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protect the architect and prohibit any- 
one from building from plans made by 
any other than an architect, that oft 
dreamed of time seems to be some 
distance off. 

Art for art sake does not always go 
with this largest group, the small house 
owner and prospective client. There are 
few people who know the value of their 
dollar better than the group in question. 
The value they receive in dollars and 
cents means everything to them, not 
necessarily beauty, efficient or even 
good planning and construction or ma- 
terials, but more likely quantity instead 
of quality. If this group can be made 
to believe that they are getting from 
the architect, more for their money in 
material, better construction, more effi- 
cient planning and something nicer to 
look at, with an architect's services, and 
&ood services, for a reasonable charge, 
not what we as architects may think 
is reasonable, but something comparable 
to those the architect is competiting 
with (which may also be the means to 
assist architects to pass laws beneficial 
to the profession) then there is a chance 
for those of our profession who wish 
this work to acquire it. If not all, at 
least the greater share of it. 

Even if this work is to be had, and 
done for reasonable charge, it will not 
just drop into the architects lap. Some 
architects will continue to find it neces- 
sary to work for it by using good sales- 
manship and business methods. If this 
class of work can be acquired by the 
profession it will be one of our greatest 
source of a publicity to educate the 
people to recognize the value of archi- 
tecture and the architect's service to the 
public and communities. 

In solving some of the above men- 
tioned methods and suggestions may be 
a solution in the education, at least, some 
groups of the public, at a cost probably, 
to the architect, but we cannot expect 
something for nothing; to make money 
and work, we must expect to spend, 
and not to be only on the receiving 
end all the time. This may not be the 
way we would wish to do it, or 
have it done, nevertheless, some of us 
in our profesion who wish this 
class of work will have to learn to 
sacrifice some of their profits, with this 
group, in just plain words, take a licking 
now and then when this work comes 
into our offices, if we are to continue 
a program of architectural education. 
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PLANNING NEED 
TOLD BY ARCHITECT 

CHICAGO —"We must plan our 
houses to get the necessary sunlight, 
and we must see that our residential 
areas are free from air-pollution," Al- 
fred Caldwell, architect and city plan- 
ner, declared Oct. 8 in a lecture at the 
Art Institute in collaboration with 
Ludwig Hilberseimer, professor of city 
planning at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

The talk, the fifth in a series of lec- 
tures on city planning sponsored by 
the institute, the University of Chicago, 
Illinois Tech, and the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
was also given Tuesday afternoon at 
the University of Chicago. 


“If we want to solve traffic prob- 
lems,” Caldwell continued, “we must 
plan the integration of industry and 
agriculture by relating the cities to 
the soil. 

"The cities before and after the in- 
dustrial revolution present the greatest 
possible contrast. The older cities were 
an adequate and harmonious expres- 
sion of the social conditions and the 
technical means which created them. 
The cities of our time, however, are 
far behind their potential technical 
achievements. We have used technical 
means as a substitute for natural 
means. 


"The chaotic structure of our exist- 
ing city is characterized by three de- 
ficiencies, First, no effort was made 
to locate industries in the proper rela- 
tion to residential areas; second, houses 
were built without considering the need 
for sunlight; third, the disorder within 
the city—populations being most dense 
in the unhealthiest sections and with- 
out proper recreation areas— gives rise 
to almost insolvable traffic problems. 
The antiquated street system is dan- 
gerous for pedestrians and motorists 
alike.” 

Caldwell said cities should not be 
changed by tearing down. On the con- 
trary, all existing buildings and facili- 
ties should be used until they become 
obsolete, when new construction could 
be erected according to plan. 

He advocated changing step by step, 
declaring that the expense incurred 
at each step would be a “sound invest- 
ment." 


Telephone: VEtmont 7-3200 


BUDD BRICK & SUPPLY CO. 
E. F 


(BUD) ZERGA 


14541 SCHAEFER HIGHWAY 


ARE 


DETROIT 


HIGGINS HEADS 
SEAL DRIVE 


The appointment of Daniel Paul Hig- 
gins of Tepr & Higgins, architects, 
Ej is chairman of the 

Citizens Sponsor- 
ing Committee for 
the thirty-eighth 
annual Christmas 
Seal campaign, 
which continues 
through Dec. 24, 
is announced by 
Dr. J. Burns Am- 
berson, president of 
the New York Tu- 
berculosis and 
Health Association. 


Mr. Higgins 


N. Y. ARCHITECTS ASK 
CITY PLAN COORDINATION 

The committee on civic design and 
development of the New York Chapter 
of The American Institute of Architects, 
in a report just made public, recom- 
mended that the work of six Federal, 
eight state and thirteen city agencies 
in the field of planning and building 
be co-ordinated through a central 
agency such as the City Planning Com- 
mission in the post-war development 
of New York City. 

In addition to these twenty-seven 
agencies various semi-official and pri- 
vate agencies also should be included 
in the program, the committee reported. 

"Certainly the most important func- 
tion that can be served by the City 
Planning Commission is to act as the 
co-ordinator of the work of others, 
both of official agencies and of citizen 
groups,” the report said. “It has been 
contended that the commission has not 
been given adequate authority to con- 
trol other agencies of government and 
that it is inadequately supplied with 
funds with which to make plans for 
the growth of the city as a whole, to 
say nothing of planning the rehabilita- 
tion of individual neighborhoods. 

The report said that there was noth- 
ing to prevent the City Planning Com- 
mission from extending its “unofficial 
interest” outside New York City or 
from "carrying on informal, co-ordinat- 
ing contacts outside the city limits." 

"These are proper functions of a 
planning commission in any large 

See NEW YORK —Page 10 


now change to metal. 


BUILDING ACCESSORIES CO. 


155 West Congress Street 


METAL TOILET PARTITIONS 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 


If wood partitions have been called for, you can 


Call CAdillac 4406 


Detroit 26 
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LAND AND BUILDINGS 
By F. Gordon Pickell, A.I.A. 


A single-taxer, who would like to 
be known as a tax-escapist, wishes to 
comment on the debate on Nationali- 
zation of the land, at a meeting of 
the Architectural Society of London, 
on Feb. 8th, 1944, as reported in the 
November number of the Journal of 
The American Institute of Architects. 


It was interesting to note the vote 
was 48 for and 21 against, "That the 
house considers that nationalization of 
land is indispensable for National 
Planning," but not so encouraging to 
see how hot and untouchable the ques- 
tion of Land Appraisable still seems 
to be in England. 


In arguing for the opposition Miss 
A. MacKinnon states that “We agree 
that planning in future must be posi- 
tive; it must be bold and comprehen- 
sive, national and not piecemeal, and, 
above all, must not be thwarted by 
the cost of meeting individual claims 
for compensation.” Without stopping to 


point out some of the arguments as 
to the justness of “individual claims,” 
the analogy she makes of the State’s 
right to control land and children uh- 
der certain circumstances is to mix by 
speech what God or nature has sep- 
arated, and is sheer folly. No human 
has or can create an inch of land, and 
such market as any site may 
have jis, in large measure, usually 
10095, due to the surrounding social 
development and, the developer 
should go any incremental value he 
has so acquired." 


value 


“to 


To allow the principle of “to the 
producer should go all of his product” 
is simple justice and to beg to remove 
the penalty (tax) on production, and 
all the speculative premium now 
sought and taken in holding land out 
of use or out of full potential 
is to seek a just peace. 


use, 


The devaluation of land without in- 
justice to those whose faith in the 
status quo of our system has led them 
to bank on fictitious values, should not 


be attempted as a bailing out process, 


but by a graduating change to the 
full social collection of the rent of the 
site value. True land values will rep- 
resent all the social advantages on the 
site, and as the tax amount moves to 
the full the 
to capitalize will shrink and the market 
price of the land with it, but not the 
market price of the property where 
a proper use is made by development 
of the site. 


return, margin of rent 


NEW YORK 
(Continued from Page 9) 
metropolitan area," the report said. 


"They should be encouraged and they 
do not require new powers." 
Grosvenor Atterbury is chairman of 
the committee. The other members are 
Robert C. Weinberg, Arthur C. Holden, 
Cameron Clark, Charles Downing Lay, 
and Perry Coke 


Jacob Moscowitz 


Smith. 


228 Congress St., W. 


Good Hardware for Over 60 Years 


T. B. RAYL’S 


WHOLESALE BUILDERS' HARDWARE DEPT. 
Retail Store, 1149 Griswold 


DIVISION 
6432 Cass Avenue 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. | 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE 


Marlite 
DOVER, OHIO 
ENGINEER, WM. E. OGDEN 
Detroit 2, Michigan MAdison 6300 


CAdillac 4890 


THE ESSLINGER-MISCH CO. 


F. H. Martin Construction Co. 


General Builders 


159 East Columbia Street RAndolph 7021 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


955 E. Jefferson Avenue 


CINDER 
BLOCK 


Detroit, Michigan 


NELSON COMPANY 


Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning Supplies 
Wholesale 


VErmont 6-5500 


ind Display R 


Bran 


Office 


2604 FOURTH VE., PHONE RA. 4162 


9303 Hubbell Avenue 
Bet. Chicago and Joy 


INC. 


Royal Oak — Grosse Pointe — Ann Arbor 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL 


THE TOLEDO 
PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Glass Jobbers & Glazing Contractors 


Now, architectural sheet steel for outdoor exposure can 
have triple protection — Galvanizing, Bonderizing and Paint. 

Bonderized Galvanized, mill-treated sheets for roofing, 
flashing, siding, gutters — wherever exposed sheet metal is 
used — provides rust proofing and an absorptive base for 
paint. It holds the finish, retaining color, luster and protective 
qualities. Chemical action between paint and galvanizing is 
neutralized — prevents peeling and scaling. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPAN 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Distributors of 


WEAVER-WALL Asphalt Shingles 
and 
ASBESTOS LTD. Asbestos Siding 


Warehouses 


Detroit Grand Rapids Cleveland Toledo 
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CONCRETE FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Specialists in 


Transit Mixed Concrete Company 
"OLDEST CONCRETE CO. IN MICHIGAN’ 
Slag Concrete - Lighter in Weight - Stronger by Test 


832 CARY STREET - 
Vinewood 1-4440 


Koenig Coal & Supply Co. 


Certified Concrete 
CONCRETE — FUEL OIL — COAL 
Main Office: 1486 Gratiot Ave. CAdillac 1584 


VIKING SPRINKLER CO. 


Fire Protection Engineers and Contractors 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF PRE-ACTION DEVICES 


1125 East Milwaukee Avenue 
MAdison 4230 DETROIT 


AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Portable — FOR RENT 
60 to 500 cu. ft.—By Day, Week or Month— 
All Accessories Furnished 


W. H. ANDERSON CO, INC. 


Detroit, Michigan 


CLASSIFIED 


BRAUN LUMBER CORP. TO. 80320 Davison & G.T.R.R. 

F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY — 6460 Kercheval 
Avenue, Fitzroy 5100. 

RESTRICK LUMBER COMPANY — 14400 Wyoming, 
HOgarth 4830. 


JOHN H. FREEMAN 
Dish A L P 


Architects Bldg. Phone 
Detroit | TEmple 1-6760 


Members American Society Architectural 
Hardware Consultants 


NOW! A New No-Leak Method 
For Glazing Wood Sash 


Excellent Ideal for 
for Sash All Outside 
Manufacturers Glazing 


_ Out of the Plastic Products Labora- 
p tory has come a revolutionary ad- 
> vance in glazing wood sash—a better 
P method and a better material. The 
T glass is bedded in Plastoid Elastic 
Bedding Cement making a rubbery 
bond that will allow for all contrac- 
tion and expansion and absolutely 
prevent leaks. Then the facing is ap- 
plied in the usual way, with Glaza- 
Wood. The method and the material 
produce no-leak glazing, and elim- 
inate the other faults characteristic 


Caulking Gun with -i 
Special Nozze used Of the old procedure . . . Write for 


t lh in . . s, 
o apply Bedding descriptive literature. 


PROVEN BEST BY ACTUAL TEST 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NOVEMBER 28, 1944 


With our many years of experience and 
newly - acquired craftsmanship resulting 
from our war contracts, we will be in an 
even better position to serve on peace- 
time construction when hostilities have 
ceased. 


Moynahan Metals 
Company 


2658 Porter Avenue 
Detroit 16, Michigan 
9 


Lafayette 1316 
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-MEO SENCAGÉ 


BRONZE COMPANY 


Aldays foward 


STANDARD COTTON INSULATION 
WITH DESIGNS, TECHNICS 


AND MANUFACTURING * Greater Heat Resistance 
FACILITIES TO ASSIST e 


YOU IN THE PLANNING P 
OF | * Moisture Proof 


POSTWAR WORK * Best at Lowest Cost 
Tests Prove Greater Efficiency of Cotton 


ORNAMENTAL METALS “STANDARD COTTON" insulation is the only ALL 
! ENCLOSED cotton blanket-type insulation. 
Specify it by name. 


Vermin Proof 


CUSTOM HARDWARE 


MISCELLANEOUS iron | | Warren Fibre Products Co. 


| 1040 W. BALTIMORE DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
9071 ALPINE AVENUE + DETROIT 4, U.S.A. Phone TRinity 1-4030 


AH-H-H! PERFECTION! 


And it is much easier to attain "perfection" 
in cooking—with Gas. Quick starting, absolute 
control of the required heat intensity and immed- 
iate cut-off of fuel, when the job is finished, saves 


time and assures economy in operation. 


Now some wartime restrictions on the purchase 
of commercial gas cooking equipment are revoked. 
Deliveries may be slow for some time but we can 
probably help you get what you need. Ask your 


dealer or call our Mr. Hampton. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY | 


415 CLIFFORD CHERRY 3500 
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